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L 
Fair as the earliest beam of eastern light. 

When first, hy the be\yilder*d pilgrim spied. 
It smiles upon the dreary brow of night. 

And silvers o*er the torrent's foaming tide. 
And %hts the fearful path on mountain side ;— 

Fair as that beam, although the direst far. 
Giving to horror grace, to danger pride. 

Shine martial Faith, and Courtesy's bright star, 
Through all the wreckful storms that cloud the brow of 
War. 
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With diing^es bare, and diffii between. 

And patdies bright of bradun green. 

And heather black, that waved so hi^ 

It held the oopee m rivalry. 

But where the lake slept deep and still. 

Dank osiers fringed the swamp and hill ; 

And oft both path and hill were torn. 

Where wintiy torrents down had borne. 

And heiq>*d upon the cumber'd land 

Its wreck of gravel, rocks, and sand. 

So toilsome was the road to trace, 

The guide, abating of his pace. 

Led slowly through the pass's jaws. 

And ask*d Fitz-James, by what strange cause 

He sought these wilds ? traversed by few. 

Without a pass frcm Roderick Dhu. 

IV. 
** Brave Gael, my pass, in danger tried. 
Hangs in my belt, and by my side ; 
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Yet, sooth to tell," the Saxon said, 
'< I dream'd not now to claim its aid. 
When here, but three days since, I came, 
Bewilder*d in pursuit of game. 
All seem*d as peaceful and as still. 
As the mist slumbering on yon hill ; 
Thy dangerous Chief was then afar. 
Nor soon expected back from war. 
Thus said, at least, my mountain guide, 
Though deep, perchance, the villain lied.'*— • 
" Yet why a second venture try ?** — 
*' A warrior thou, and ask me why !•— 
Moves our free course by such fix*d cause. 
As gives the poor mechanic laws ? 
Enough, I sought to drive away 
The lazy hours of peaceful day ; 
Slight cause will then suffice to guide 
A Knight's free footsteps fax and wide,— 
A £Eilcon flown, a greyhound stray'd. 
The merry glance of mountain maid ; 
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Or if a path be dangerous known, 
The danger's self is lure alone." — 

V. 

" Thy secret keep, I urge thee not ; — 
Yet, ere again ye sought this spot, 
Say, heard ye nought of Lowland war, 
Against Clan- Alpine, raised by Mar ?"— - 
— << N0| by my word ; — of bands prepared 
To guard King Jameses sports I heard ; 
Nor doubt I aug^ but, when they hear 
This muster of the mountaineer. 
Their pennons wUl abroad be flung. 
Which else in Doune had peaceful hung.**— 
" Free be they flung ! for we were loath 
Their silken folds should feast the moth. 
Free be they flung !-— as free shall ware 
Clan-Alpine*s pine in \^ner braye. 
But, Stranger, peaceful since you came, 
Bewilder*d in the mountain game. 
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Whence the bold boast by which you ahow 
Vich- Alpine's vow'd and mortal foe ?"— 
" Warrior, but yester-mom, I knew 
Nought of thy Chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 
Save as an outIaw*d desperate man. 
The chief of a rebellious clan. 
Who, in the Regent's court and sight, 
l^th ruffian dagger stabb*d a knight : 
Tet this alone might from his part 
Sever each true and loyal heart.**— 

VI. 

Wrothful at such arraignment foul, 
Dark lower*d the clan8-man*s sable scowL 
A space he paused, then sternly said,^ 
^ And heard*st thou why he drew his blade ? 
Heard'st thou that shameful word and blow 
Brought Roderick*s vengeance on his foe ? 
What reckM the Chieftain if he stood 
On Highland heath, or Holy-Rood \ 

A 2 
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He rights sach wrong where it is given, 
If it were in the court of Heaven." — 
** Still was it outrage ; — ^yet, 'tis true, 
Not then claim*d sovereignty his due ; 
While Albany, with feeble hand. 
Held borrow*d truncheon of command. 
The young King, mew'd in Stirling tower. 
Was stranger to respect and power. 
But then, thy Chieftain*]^ robber life !— 
Winning mean prey by causeless strife. 
Wrenching from ruin'd Lowland swain 
His herds and harvest rear'd in vain, — 
Methinks a soul, like thine, should scorn 
The spoils from such foul foray borne.** — 

vn. 

The Crael beheld him grim the while, 
And answer*d with disdainful smile,— 
'< Saxon, from yonder mountain hi^, 
I mark*d thee send delighted eye, 
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Far to the south and east, where lay, . 
Extended in succession gay, 
Deep waving fields and pastures green, 
With gentle slopes and groves between t— . 
These fertile plains, that soften'd vale, 
Were once the birth-right of the Gael ; 
The stranger came with iron hand. 
And from our fathers reft the land. 
Where dwell we now ( See, rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o*er fell. 
Ask we this savage hill we tread. 
For fatten'd steer or .household bread; 
Ask we for flocks these shingles dry. 
And well the mountain might reply,— 
' To you, as to your sires of yore. 
Belong the target and claymore ! 
I give you shelter in my breast, 
Your own good blades must win the rest.*—- 
Pent in this fortress of the North, 
Think'st thou we will not sally forth. 
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To spoil the spoiler as we may. 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 

Ay, by my soul !— While on yon plain 

The Saxon rears one shock of grain ; 

While, of ten thousand herds there strays 

But one along yon river's maze,— 

The Gael, of plain and river heir. 

Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share. 

Where live the mountain Chiefs who hold. 

That plundering Lowland field and fold 

Is aught but retribution true ? 

Seek other cause 'gamst Boderick Dhu."-*- 

VIU. 
Answer'd Fitz-James,— -<< And, if I sought, 
Think*st thou no other could be brought ? 
What deem ye of my path way-laid ? 
My life given o*er to ambuscade ?**— 
" As of a meed to rashness due : 
Hadst thou sent warning fair and true,— 
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I seek my hound, or falcon strayed, 

I seek, good faith, a Highland maid,— - 

Free hadst thou he&a. to come and go ; 

But secret path marks secret foe. 

Nor yet, for this, even as a spy, 

Hadst thou, unheard, been doom*d to die. 

Save to fulfil an augury.** — 

" Well, let it pass ; nor will I now 

Fresh cause of enmity avow, 

To chafe thy mood and cloud thy brow. 

Enough, I am by promise tied 

To match me with this man of pride ; 

Twice have I sought Clan-Alpine's glen 

In peace ; but when I come agen, 

I come with banner, brand, and bow, 

As leader seeks his mortal foe. 

For love-lorn swain, in lady*s bower, 

Ne*er panted for the {^pointed hour. 

As I, until before me stand 

This rebel Chieftain and his band."— 



16 
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His back against a rock he bore, 
And firmly .placed his foot before :«- 
" Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.'*— 
Sir Roderick mark'd — and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise. 
And the stem joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 
Short space he stood— then waved l|js hand : 
Down sunk the disappearing band ; 
Each warrior vanish'd where he stood. 
In iHTOom or bracken, heath or wood ; 
Sunk brand and spear and bended bow. 
In osiers pale and copses low ; 
It seem*d as if their mother Earth 
Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 
The wind's last breath had toss*d In air. 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage Mr,-— 
The next but swept a lone hill-side. 
Where heath and fern were waying wide ; 
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The sun*s last glance was glinted back. 
From spear and glaive, from targe and jack,— 
The next, all unreflected, shone 
On bracken green, and cold grey stone. 

XL 
FTtz^ames look*d round— yet scarce believed 
The witness that his sight received ; 
Such ^paiition well might seem 
Delusion of a dreadful dream. 
Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed. 
And to his look the Chief replied, 
'< Fear nought— nay, that I need not say — 
But— doubt not aught from mine array. 
Thou art my guest ;— I pledged my word 
As far as Coilantogle ford : 
Nor would I call a clans-man*s brand 
For aid against one valiant hand. 
Though on our strife lay every vale 
Rent by the Saxon from the GaeL 
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So move we on ;<— I only meant 
To shew the reed on which you leant. 
Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu." — 
Tliey moved : — I s^d Fitz-James was brave. 
As ever knight that belted glaive ; 
Yet dare not say, that now his blood 
Kept on its wont and temper*d flood, 
As, following Roderick's stride, he drew 
That seemmg lonesome path-way through. 
Which yet, by fearful proof, was rife 
With lances, that, to take his life. 
Waited but signal from a guide. 
So late dishonoured and defied. 
Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 
The vanished guardians of the ground. 
And still, from copse and heather deep. 
Fancy saw spear and broad-sword peep. 
And in the plover's shrilly strain. 
The signal whistle heard again. 



/ 
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Nor breathed he free till fiir behind 
Hie pass was left ; for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green, 
Where neither tree nor tuft was seen, 
Nor rush, nor bush of broom was near. 
To hide a bonnet or a spear. 

XII. 
The Chief in silence strode before. 
And reach*d that torrent's sounding shore, 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 
From Vennachar in silver breaks, 
Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines. 
Where Rome^ the Empress of the world. 
Of yore her eagle wings unftirl'd* 
And here his course the Chieftain staid. 
Threw down his target and his plaid/ 
And to the Lowland warrior said :— • 
** Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 
Vich* Alpine has discharged his trust. 
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This murderous Chief, this ruthless many 

This head of a rebellious clan. 

Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward. 

Far past Clan-A]pine*8 outmost guard. 

Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A Chieftain's yengjeance thou shalt feeL 

See, here, all vantageless I stand, 

Arm*d like thyself, with single brand ; 

For this is Coilantogle ford. 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword.*'— 

XIII. 
The Saxon paused :— << I ne*er delay*d. 
When foeman bade me draw my blade ; 
Nay more, brave Chief, I yow*d thy death : 
Yet sure thy fair and generous &ith. 
And my deep debt for life preserved, 
A better meed have well deserved :— <- 
Can nought but blood our feud atone ? 
Are there no means ?'* — ^' No, Stranger, none !. 






'• 
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And hear, — ^to fire thy flaggmg zeal,— 
The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 
For thus spoke Fate, by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead ; 
* Who spills the foremost foeman's life, 
His party conquers in the strife.* *'— 
'* Then, by my word,** the Saxon said, 
** The riddle is already read. 
Seek yonder brake beneath the cli^— • 
There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stifle 
ISius Fate has solved her prophecy. 
Them yield tg Fate, and not to me. 

« 

To JiRBiei^ at Stirling, let us go, 
W]ie%lf thou wilt be still his foe, 
Or if the King shall not agree 
To grant liiee grace and fiivour free, 
I plight Inine honour, oath and word. 
That, to thy native strengths restored. 
With each advantage shalt thou stand. 
That aijds thee now to guard thy land.** — 
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XIV. 
Dark lightning flash*d from Roderick's eye — 
'' Soars thy presumption, then, so high. 
Because a wretched kern ye slew, 
Homage to name to Roderick Dhu? 
He yields not, he, to man nor Fate ! 
Thou add*st but fuel to my hate : — 
My dans-man's blood demands re?enge.— ' 
Not yet prepared ?— By heaven ! I change 
My thought, and hold thy valour light 
As that of some vain carpet-knight. 
Who ill deserved my courteous c^re. 
And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fsur lady's hair."— 
— .« I thank thee, Roderick, for the word ! 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
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NoWy truce, ferewell! and, ruth, begone ! — 
Yet think not that by thee alone. 
Proud Chief! can courtesy be shewn. 
Tliough not firom copse, or heath, or caim^ 
Start at my whistle clans-men stem. 
Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearfiil odds against thee cast 
But fear not— doubt not-— which thou wilt— ^ 
We tiy this quarrel hilt to hilt.**— 
llien each at once his faulchion drew, 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Each look'd to sun, and stream, and plain, 
As what they ne*er might see again : 
Tlien foot, and point, and eye opposed. 
In dubious strife they darkly closed. 

XV. 

Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 
That on the field his targe he threw,- 
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Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dash*d aside ; 
For, trained abroad his anns to wield, 
FitWames's blade was sword and shield. 
He practised every pass and ward, 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard; 
While less exp&rt, though stronger £tf, 
The Grael maintained unequal war. 
Three tinMS in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxoa blade drank blood ; 
No stinted draught, no scanty tide^ 
llie gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain. 
And showered his blows like wintry rain ; 
And, as firm rock, or castle-roof. 
Against the winter shower is proof, 
Tlie foe, inyulnerable still, 
Foil*d his wild rage by steady skill ; 
Till, at advantage ta*en, his brand 
Forced Roderick's weapon from his hand. 
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And backward borne upon the lea, 
Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 

XVI. 
^ Now, yield thee, or, by Him who made 

The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade !** 

'* Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy! 
Let recreant yield, who fears to die.**— 
like adder darting firom his coil, 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil. 
Like mountain-cat who guards her youngs 
Full at Fitz-James*s throat he sprung : 
Received, but reck*d not of a wound. 
And lock*d his arms his foeman round. — 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 
No maiden*s hand is round thee thrown ! 
That desperate grasp thy frame might feel, 
Hirough bars of brass and triple steel !-— 
They tug, they strain ! down, down, they go, 
The Gael above, Fitz-James below. 

VOL. V. B 
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The Chieftain's gripe his throat compress'dy 
His knee was planted in his breast ; 
His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew. 
From blood and mist to clear his sight. 
Then gleam*d aloft his dagger bright !-^ 
—-But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life's exhausted tide. 
And all too late the advantage came. 
To turn the odds of deadly game ; 
For, while the dagger gleam'd on high, 
Reel'd soul and sense, reel'd brain and eye. 
Down came the blow ! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 
The struggling foe may now unclasp 
Hie fainting Chiefs relaxing grasp ; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 
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XVIL 
He falter*d thanks to Heaven for life, 
Redeem'd, unhoped, from desperate strife ; 
Next on his foe his look he cast. 
Whose every gasp appear*d his last ; 
In Roderick's gore he dipp*d the braid,^ 
*' Poor Blanche ! thy wrongs are dearly paid : 
Tet with thy foe must die or live, 
The praise that Faith and Valour give."— 
With that he blew a bugle-note. 
Undid the collar from his throat, 
Unbonnetted, and by the wave 
Sat down his brow and hands to lave. 
Tlien fiiint afiir are heard the feet 
Of rushing steeds in gallop fleet ; 
The sounds increase, and now are seen 
Four mounted squires in Lincoln green ; 
Two who bear lance, and two who lead. 
By loosened rein, a saddled steed ; 
Each onward held his headlong course. 
And by Fitz-James rein'd up his horse^-^ 
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With wonder view*d the bloody spot— 

-— <' Exclaim not, gallants ! question not — 

You, Herbert and Luffness, alight. 

And bind the wounds of yonder knight ; 

Let the grey palfrey bear his weight, 

We destined for a fairer freight. 

And bring him on to Stirling straight ; 

I will before at better speed. 

To seek fresh horse and fitting weed. 

The sun rides high ;^I must be boune. 

To see the archer-game at noon ; 

But lightly Bayard clears the lea.— 

De Vaux and Uerries, follow me. 

XVIIL 
<< Stand, Bayard, stand !**— the steed obey*d. 
With arching neck and bended head. 
And glancing eye^ and quivering ear. 
As if he loved hiis lord to hear. 
No foot Fitz-James in stirrup staid, 
No grasp upon the saddle laid. 
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But wreathed his left hand in the maney 
And lightly bounded from the plain, 
Tum*d on the horse his armed heel. 
And stirr'd his courage with the steel. 
Bounded the fiery steed in air. 
The rider sate erect and fiiir, 
llien like a bolt from steel cross-bow 
Forth lannch'd, along the plain they ga 
They dash'd that rapid torrent through, 
And up Carhonie*s hill they flew ; 
Still at the gallop prick*d the Knight, 
His merry-men follow*d as they might. 
Along thy banks, swift Teith ! they ride, 
And in the race they mock thy tide ; 
Torry and Lendrick now are past. 
And Deanstown lies behind them cast ; 
They rise, the banner'd towers of Doune, 
Tliey sink In distant woodland soon ; 
Blair-Drummond sees the hoofs strike fire, 
They sweep like breeze through Ochtertyre ; 

b2 
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They mark just glance and disappear 
The lofty brow o( Ancient Kier ; 
They bathe their coursers* sweltering sides, 
Dark Forth ! amid thy sluggish tides. 
And on the opposing shore take ground. 
With plash, with scramble, and with bound. 
Right-hand they leave thy cliffs, Craig-Forth ! 
And soon the bulwark of the North, 
Grey Stirling, with her towers and town. 
Upon their fleet career look*d down. 

XIX. 
As up the flinty path they strain'd, 
Sudden his steed the leader fein*d ; 
A signal to the squire he flung. 
Who instant to his stirrup sprung :^ 
" Seest thou, De Vaux, yon woodsman grey, 
Who town-ward holds the rocky way. 
Of stature tall and poor array ? 
Mark*st thou the firm, yet active stride. 
With which he scales the mountain-side ? 
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Know*st thou from whence he comes, or whom ?*'— 

" No, by my word;— 4i burly groom 

He seems, who in the field or chase 

A Baron's train would nobly grace.**— 

" Out, out, De Vaux ! can fear supply. 

And jealousy, no sharper eye ? 

Afar, ere to the hill he drew, 

That stately form and step I knew; 

Like form in Scotland is not seen. 

Treads not such step on Scottish green. 

*Tis James of Douglas, by St Serle ! 

The uncle of the banish'd Earl. 

Away, away, to court, to show 

The near approach of dreaded foe : 

The King must stand upon his guard; 

Douglas and he must meet prepared."— 

Then right-hand wheel'd their steeds, and strait 

They won the castle's postern gate. 
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XX. 

The Douglas, who had bent his way 

From Cambus-Kenneth's abbey grey, 

Now, as he climb'd the rocky shelf. 

Held sad commimion with himself : — 

'< Yes ! aH is true my fears could firame : 

A prisoner lies the noble Grseme, 

And fieiy Roderick soon will feel 

The vengeance of the ro3ral steel. 

I, only I, can ward their fate,— > 

God grant the ransom come not late ! 

The Abbess hath her promise given,' 

My child shall be the bride of Heaven ; — 

^Be pardonM one repining tear! 

For He, who gave her, knows how dear. 

How excellent— but that is by. 

And now my business is— ->to die. 

— Ye towers ! within whose circuit dread 

A Douglas by his sovereign bled ; 

1 
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And thou, O sad and fotal mound !* 
That oft hast heard the death-axe sound. 
As on the noblest of the laud 
Fell the stem headsman's bloody hand, — 
The dungeon, block, and nameless tomb 
Prepare—for Douglas seeks his doom ! 
— But hark ! what blithe and jolly peal 
Makes the Franciscan steeple reel ? 
And see ! upon the crowded street. 
In motley groups what masquers meet ! 
Banner and pageant, pipe and drum, 
And merry morrice-dancers come. 
I guess, by all this quaint array, 
The burghers hold their sports ta4ay. 
James will be there ; he loves such show. 
Where the good yeoman bends his bow. 
And the tough wrestler foils his foe. 
As well as where, in proud career, 
The highborn tilter shivers spear. 



* An eminence on the north-east of the Castle, where state cri^ 
minal« were executed. See Note. 
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1*11 follow to the Castle-park, 

And play my prize ; — King James shall mark. 

If age has tamed these sinews stark, 

Whose force so oft, in happier days, 

His boyish wonder loved to praise.'*— 

XXL 

The Castle gates were open flung, 

The quivering draw-abridge rock*d and rung. 

And echo*d loud the flinty street 

Beneath the coursers* clattering feet, 

As slowly down tlie deep descent 

Fair Scotland's King and nobles went. 

While all along the crowded way 

Was jubilee and loud huzza. 

And ever James was bending low. 

To his white jennet's saddle bow, 

Dofilng his cap to city dame. 

Who smiled and blush*d for pride and shame. 

And well the simperer might be vain,— 

He chose the foirest of the train. 
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Gravely he greets each city sire, 

Commends each pageant's quaint atture. 

Gives to the dancers thanks aloud, 

And smiles and nods upon the crowd. 

Who rend the heavens with their acclaims, 

<' Long live the Commons* King, King James !'* — 

Behind the Eling throng'd peer and knight. 

And noble dame and damsel bright. 

Whose fieiy steeds ill brook*d the stay 

Of the steep street and crowded way. 

—But in the train you might discern 

Dark lowering brow and visage stem ; 

There nobles moum*d their pride restrain'd, 

And the mean burgher's joys disdained ; 

And chiefs, who, hostage for their clan. 

Were each from home a banish*d man, 

lliere thought upon their own grey tower, 

llieir waving woods, their feudal power. 

And deem*d themselves a shameful part 

Of pageant which they cursed in heart. 
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XXIL 
Now, in the Castle-park, drew out 
Their diequer*d bands the joyous route. 
There morricers, with bell at heel. 
And blade in hand, their mazes wheel ; 
But chie^ beside the butts, there stand 
Bold Robin Hood and all his band,— 
FYiar Tuck with quarter-staff and cowl. 
Old Scathelocke wtth his surly scowl. 
Maid Marion, fair as' ivory bone. 
Scarlet, and Mutch, and Little John ; 
Their bugles challenge all that will, 
In archery to prove their skill. 
The Douglas bent a bow of might, — 
His first shaft center*d in the white. 
And when in turn he shot again. 
His second split the first in twain. 
From the King*s hand must Douglas take 
A silver dart, the archer's stake ; 

2 
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Fondly he WBtch*d, with watery eye. 
Some answering glance of sympathy^ — 
No kind emotion made reply! 
Indiflferent as to archer wight. 
The monarch gfive the arrow bright 

XXIII. 
Now, dear the Ring ! for» hand to hand. 
The manly wrestlers take their stttnd. 
Two o'er the rest superior rose^ 
And proud demanded mightier foes. 
Nor caird in vun ; for Douglas came. 
—For life is Hugh of .Larbe^ laoie ; 
Scarce better John of Alloa's 4are^ ' 
Whom senseless home his comrades bear. 
Prize of the wrestling match, the King 
To Douglas gave a golden ring, 
While coldly glanced liis eye of blue, 
As frozen drop of wintry dew. 
VOL. V. c 2 
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Douglas would speak, but in his breast 

His struggling aeul his words suppressM ; . 

Indignant then he tum'd him where 

Their arms the brawny yeomen bar^ 

To hurl the massive bar in air. 

When each his utmost strength had shown. 

The Douglas rent an earth-fiist stone 

From its deep bed, Chen heaved it high, 

And sent the fragment throtigh the sky, 

A rood beyond the farthest mark ;— 

And still in Stirling's royal park^ 

The grey-faair'd s^s^ who know the past. 

To strangers p<^iit the Douglaa-east, 

And moralize on the deci^ 

Of Scottish strength in modem day. 

XXIV. 

The vale with loud applauses nag, 
The Ladies* Rock sent back tiie ching. 
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The Kiogy with look uRxnoyed, bestow'd 
A purse well fill*d wsth faeces broad* 
Indignant smiled the Douglft^j^ud, 
And threw the gold among the crowd, 
Who now, with Mudous wonder, scan. 
And sharper glanee, the dark-grey wa ; 
Till whispem rote fimong the throngs 
That heajt ao free, «Ad hand so stroiig; 
Must to the Douglaa blood belong: 
The old men iBMtfk*d, and shook the head. 
To see his hair wkh sUver spread, 
And whik*d Aside, and told each son 
Of feats up<m the English done. 
Ere Douglas of the stalwart hand 
Was exiled from his native land. 
The women praised his stately £orm, 
Hiough wreck*d by many a winter's storm ; 
The youtJi with awe and wonder saw 
His strength surpassing Nature's law. 
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Ttiiis judged, as is tbeir wont, the <!rowd, 
TIU murmur rose to clamours loud. 
But not a glanccffrom that proud ring 
Of peers who circled round the King, 
"With Douglas held communicm kind, 
Or caird the banish'd man to mind ; 
No, not from those who, at the chase. 
Once held his side the honour*d place. 
Begirt his board, and, in the field. 
Found safety underneath his shield; 
For he, whom royal eyes disown, 
When was his form to courtiers known ! 

XXV. 

The Monarch saw the gambols fag. 

And bade let loose a gallant stag. 

Whose pride, the holiday to crown. 

Two favourite grey-hounds should pull down, 

That venison free, and Bourdeaux wine. 

Might serve the archery to dine. 
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But liUfira,— -whom from Douglas* side 
Nor bribe nor threat could e*er divide^ 
The fleetest hound in all the North, — 
Brave Lufira saw, and darted forth. 
She left the royal hounds mid-way, 
And, dashing on the antler*d prey. 
Sunk her sharp muzzle in his flank, 
And deep the flowing life-blood drank. 
The King's stout huntsman saw the sport 
By strange intruder broken short, 
Came up, and, with' his leash unbound. 
In anger struck the. noble hound. 
—The Douglas had endured, that mom. 
The King's cold look, the nobles* scorn. 
And last, and worst to spirit proud, 
Had borne the pity of the crowd ; 
But Lufra had been fondly bred, 
To share his board, to watch his bed, 
And oft would Ellen, Lufra's neck. 
In nuuden glee, with garlands deck ; 
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They were such ptag^ matea^ tint with nmat 
Of Lufra, EUcn*s image came. 
His stifled wiaHh a tenmung bigfa,^ 
In darken'd brow amd flukisg eye ^— * 
As waves before the bark divide^ 
The crowd gave way before hit striie ; 
Needs but a buffet and no more, 
The grooH; lies tensdets m his giore, 
Such blow BO othei haBd eouM deai^ 
Though gaunttetOed in glove oi aleeL 

XXVL 

Then chMmir'i loud: tke royal tiain^ 
And brandMi^d sworda and starrest amaiK 
But stem the Baron's wamhig— -^ Bade ! 
Back, on your lives^ ye menial paek f 
Beware the Douglas.— --Yes ! behcrid, 
King JameS) the Douglas, doom'd of old. 
And vainly sought for near and far; 
A victim to atone the war, 
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A willing TietiBii now atteads, 

Nor craves tfay grace but for }ii6 ikienda^"-^ 

*' Thus is m J ddmency repaid ? 

Presumptuous Loid !" the Mdifareh daM ; 

« Of tlij mis-pnmd ambit2d«a cUta, 

Thou, James ef Botbw^ tt^lt the bM», 

The only m&a, in wtfom a t&e 

My woman^meiwy KKNild not kxunw : 

But shall a Konwol^*8 pfeHtfAdti \)io6k 

Injurious blow, and lamghty lodk %^ 

What ho ! the Captain of oOt ^uafd ! 

Give the offender ft^Yi^ ward.*^ 

Break off th» quMts !"--^for tuto^t ifiie, 

And yeomen *gan to beitd fbelt tl0ws,<*^ 

« Break otf the sperts !" he said, and ffOwiy*d, 

** And Ind Mf hoi^men clear the groulrd.*''^ 

XXVlt 

Then uproar wild and misarray 
Marr*d the fiiir form of festal day. 
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The horsemen prick'd among the crowd, 
Repell'd by threats and insult lond ; 
To earth are borne the old and weak. 
The timorous fly, the women shriek ; 
l^th flint, with shaft, with staff, with bar. 
The hardier urge tumultuous war. 
At once round Douglas darkly sweep 
The royal spears in circle deq>. 
And slowly scale the path-way steep ; 
While on the rear in thunder pour 
The rabble with disorder*d roar. 
With grief the noble Douglas saw 
The Commons rise against the law. 
And to the leading soldier said, — 
" Sir John of Hyndford ! *twas my blade, 
Tbat knighthood on thy shoulder laid ; 
For that good deed, permit me then 
A word with these misguided men.— 
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XXVIII. 
<' Hear, gentle friends ! ere yet, for me, 
Te break the bands of fealty. 
My life, Qiy honour, and my cause, 
I tender free to Scotland's laws. 
Are these so weak as must requu'e 
The aid of your misguided ire ? 
Or, if I suffer causeless wrong, 
Is then my selfish rage so strong, 
My sense of public weal so low. 
That, for mean vengeance on a foe. 
Those chords of love I should unbind, 
Which knit my country and my kind ? 
Oh no ! Believe, in yonder tower 
It will not sooth my captive hour, 
To know those spears our foes should dread. 
For me in kindred gore are red ; 
To know, in fruitless brawl begun. 
For me, that mother wails her son ; 

c2 
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For me, that widow*9 Rmte expires ; 
For me, that orphans weep their sires ; 
That patriots mourn insulted Ibws, 
And curse the Dbnglas for the cause. 
O let your patience vmrd such ill. 
And keep y6ar right to love me still !**— 

XXIX. 

The crowd's wild fuiy sunk agaiti' 
tn tears, as tempests melt in jaivt. 
With lifted haendiB and eyes, tkey pmy*d 
For blessings on his generous head. 
Who for fai9 countiy Mt alone*. 
And prized her Mood beyond his own. 
Old men, upon the veiige of life^ 
Ble88*d hmi who stay'd the civit strife; 
And mothers held theur babes ow high, 
The self.devo«ed Chief to sp^, 
Triumphant over wreng and ire, 
To whom the prattlers owed a sire : 
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Even the rough soldier's heart i^m mot^d } 
As if beliind some bier beloved. 
With trailing arms and drooping heady> 
The Douglas up the hiH he led, 
And at the Castle^s battled vefge, 
With sighs, resignM his hfOBOiir'd cIub^ 

XXX. 

The offended Monareh rode apart, 
With bitter thought asid svfelling heart. 
And would not now vouchsafe again 
Through Stirling stireets fo lead his train. 
" O Lemiox, who would wish to i^<e 
This changeling crowd, tiiis common fool^? 
Hear'st thou," he- said, ** the load aocfanm,. 
With which they dhoUt the Dou^as name ? 
"WiA like acchura, the vulgar throat 
Strain'd for King James their morning ndte ; 
With like ocdaim they htaHfii the day 
When first I broke the Dongh» sway ; 
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And like acclaim would Douglas greet, 

If he could hurl me from my seat. 

Who o*er the herd would wish to reign. 

Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain ! 

Vain as the leaf upon the stream. 

And fickle as a changeful dream ; 

Fantastic as a woman*s mood. 

And fierce as F^renzy*s fevered blood. . ^. 

Thou many-headed monster-thing, 

who would wish to be thy king !— - 

XXXL 

<' But soft ! what messenger of speed 
Spurs hitherward his panting steed ? 

1 guess his cognizance a£Eur— 

What from our cousin, John of Mar ?"^ 
** He prajTs, my licg^ your sports keep bound 
Within the safe and guarded ground : 
For some foul purpose yet unknown, — 
Most sure for evil to the throne,-— 
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The outlaw'd Chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 

Has siimmon*d his rebellious crew ; 

'Tis said, in James of BothwelPs aid 

These loose banditti stand array'd. 

The Earl of Mar, this mom, from Doune, 

To break their muster marched, and soon 

Tour grace will hear of battle fought ; 

But eamestljr the Earl besought, 

Till for such danger he provide, 

With scanty train you will not ride.*'—-* 

XXXII. 
" Thou wam'st me I have done amiss,— 
I should, have earlier look'd to this : 
I lost it in this bustling day. 
— Retrace with speed thy former way; 
Spare not for spoiling of thy steed. 
The best of mine shall be thy meed. 
Say to our £Euthful Lord of Mar, 
We do forbid the intended war ; 
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Roderick/ tbis monl, iar tingle fights 
Was made our prisoner by a k«igM ; 
And Douglas hatb binself a»d cause 
Submitted to owr kingdom's laws. 
The tidings of their leaders lost 
Will soon dies<riye the mountain host, 
Nor would we that the vuTgar feel. 
For their Chicrs eriMies» avengin)^ steelr 
Bear Mar our medsage^ Bmoo ; fly !'*-— 
He tumM hie^ steed,-^" My liege> I hie,^^ 
Yet, ere I cross this lily lawn, 
I fear the broad-swords will be drawn."— 
The turf the flying courser spumed, 
And to his towers the King return 'd. 



XXXIIL 

111 with King James's mood that dayy 
Suited gay feast and minstrel lay; 
Soon were dismissed tiie courKly throng,< 
And soon cut short tiie fitstai song. 
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Nor less upon the sadden'd town 

The evening sunk in sorrow down. 

The burghers spoke of civil jar, 

Of rumourM feuds and mountain war, 

Of Moray, Mar, and Roderick Dhu^ 

All up in arms : — ^the Douglas too, 

They moum*d him pent within the hold, 

" "Where stout Earl William was of old,"*— 

And there his word the speaker staid. 

And finger on his lip he laid, 

Or pointed to his dagger blade. 

But jaded horsemen, from the west. 

At evening to the Castle prQ^s*d ; 

And busy talkers said they bore 

Tidings of fight on Katrine's shore ; 

At noon the deadly fray begun. 

And lasted till the set of sun. 

Thus giddy rumour shook the town. 

Till closed the Night her pennons brown. 

• stabbed by^James 11. in Stirling Castle. 
END OF CANTO Fiml. 
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i. 

The sun, avinikeniBg; tlirdiigb the smoky m 

Of the dark city cist» a snUen glaaecy 
Rousing each caitiff to Ink task oC care. 

Of sinful man the sad inheritMice ;^ 
Summoning revellers frow the feggiag daiiec^ 

Scaring the prowling robber to his deii ;; 
Gilding on battted tower the warder^s kace> 

And warning student pale to teave his pen, 
And yield his drowsy eyes to the kind nurse of men. 
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What various scenes, and, O ! what scenes of woe, 
Are witness'd by that red and stmgglmg beam ! 
The fever'd patient, from his pallet low. 

Through crowded hospital beholds its stream ; 
The ruin*d maiden trembles at its gleam, 
• The debtor wakes to thought of gyve and jail. 
The love-lorn wretch starts from tormenting dream ; 
The wakeful mother, by the glimmering pale, 
Trims her sick infimt's couch, and sooths his feeble wail. 

II. 
At dawn the towers of Stirling rang 
With soldier-step and weapon-clang, 
While drums, with rolling note, foretel 
Relief to weary centineL 
Through narrow loop and casement barr*d. 
The sunbeams sought the Court of Guard, 
And, struggling with the smoky air, 
DeadenM the torches' yellow glare. 
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In comfortless alliance shone 
The lights through arch of blacken'd stone, 
And show'd wild shapes in garb of war, 
Faces deform'd with heard and scar, 
All haggard from the midnight watch. 
And feyer*d with the stem debauch ; 
For the oak table's massive board, 
Flooded with wine, with fragments stored, 
And beakers drain'd, and cups overthrown, 
Show*d in what sport the night had flown. 
Some, weary, snored on floor and bench ; 
Some labour'd still their thirst to quench ; 
Some, chill'd with watching, spread their hands 
O'er the huge chimney's dying brands. 
While round them, or beside them flung, 
At every step their harness rung. 

111. 
These drew not for their fields the sword. 
Like tenants of a feudal lord, 
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Nor own*d the patriardi^ daim 

Of Ghieftain in their leader's name ; 

Adventtifiers thejr, from fer who nored. 

To live by battle which tfaejr ]o\ied. 

There the Italian's clouded foce. 

The swarthy Spanaard's there yon tsace ; 

The mountaiaJoving Switzw dMeoe 

More freely breadied in mountain-air; 

The Fkming thece despised tiie t(»lt 

That paid so ill the labourer't toil ; 

Their inXliM «hew*d Ecench and German name ; 

And merry England's exiles oame. 

To share, wilh iU-coneeal'd disdain, 

Of Scotland'a pay the scanty gain. 

All braye in arms, weU traui'd to wield 

The heavy halbert, brand, and shield ; 

In camps licentious, wild, and bold; 

In pillage, fierce and nUcontroU'd ; 

And now, by holytide and feast. 

From rules of discipline released. 
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IV. 

They held ddimte of bloody fray. 

Fought 'twixt Loch-Katrine and Achiay. 

fierce was their q>eec]i, and, 'mid their words, 

Their hands oft grappled to their swords ; 

Nor sunk their tone to q)are the ear 

Of wounded comrades groaning near. 

Whose mangled limbs, and bodies gored, 

Bore token of tilt imvmtm. awamit 

Though, neighboiuing to the Court of Guard, 

Their pnijyers and feverish wails were heard ; 

Sad banden to the ruffian joke, 

And Bttva^e oath by fury spolobl*^ 

At length up started Joha of Brent, 

A yeoitiaa firom the hanks of TtetLt ; 

A stranger to respect or fear, 

In peace a chaser of the deer. 

In host a hardy mutineer, 

But still tbe boldest «f the crew. 

When deed of danger wbb to do. 
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He grieved, that day, their games cut short. 

And marr*d the dicer's brawling sport. 

And shouted loud, ** Renew the bowl ! 

And, while a merry catch I troll. 

Let each the buxom chorus bear, 

Like brethren of the brand and spear."— 

V. 

Our vicar still preaches that Peter and Poule 
Laid a swinging long curse on the bonny brown bowl, 
That there's wrath and despair in the jolly black jack. 
And the seven deadly sins in a flagon of sack ; 
Yet whoop, Bamaby ! off with thy liquor. 
Drink upsees* out, and a fig for the vicar ! 

Our vicar he calls it damnation to sip 
The ripe ruddy dew of a woman's dear lip, 
Says, that Beelzebub lurks in her kerchief so sly. 
And Apollyon shoots darts from her merry bl&ck eye ; 



* A Bacchanalian inteijection, borrowed from the Dutch. 
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Yet whoop, Jack ! kiss Gillian the quicker, 

Till she bloom like a rose, and a fig for the vicar ! 

Our vicar thus preaches— and why should he not ? 
For the dues of his cure are the placket and pot ; 
And 'tis rig^t of his office poor laymen to lurch, 
Who infiringe the domains of our good Mother Church. 
Yet whoop, bully4>03rs ! off with your liquor, 
Sweet Maijorie's the word, and a fig for the vicar ! 

VL 
The warder's challenge, heard without. 
Staid in mid^roar the merry shout. 
A soldier to the portal went, — 
" Here is old Bertram, sirs, of Ghent ; 
And, — ^beat for jubilee the drum ! 
A maid and minstrel with him come." — 
Bertram, a Fleming, grey and scarr'd. 
Was entering now the Court of Guard,- 

VOL. V. D 
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A harper with him, and, in plaid 

All muffled close, a nouotain maid, 

Who backwardjJhrunk to 'scape the view 

Of the loose scene and boisterous c»w« 

•« What news ?" th^ roar*d :— *« I ob^ kiiow> 

From noon till eve we fought wkh Aie, 

As wild and as untameable 

As the rude mountains Wbecetheir dweU. 

On both sides store of blood is lost. 

Nor much success can either boast." — 

'' But whence thy captives, friend ? such spoil 

As theirs must needs reward thy toiL 

Old dost thou wax, and wars grow abarp ; 

Thou now hast glee-maiden and harp ! 

Get thee an ape, and trudge the land. 

The leader of a juggler band."— 

VIL 
** No, oomimde ;— no such fortune mine. 
After the fight, these sou^t our line. 
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That agped harper and the girl. 
And, having audience of the Earl, 
Mar bade I should pnrvejr tiftpD steed, 

« 

And bring tli«B bitherward with speed* 

Forbear your mirth and rude alarm. 

For none shall do then shame or harm.*'— 

" Hear ye his boast f * cried John of Bfent, 

Ever to strife: lad-jai t gl ing bent; 

" Shall lie strike doe beside our lodge. 

And yet the jeaIo« niggard grudge 

To pay the fimsBterhis fee! 

I'll have my siiare howe'cr it be^ 

Despite of Mon^ Ma^or thee."— 

Bertram his forward step witistood ; 

And, buiiiii^ in Ms vengeiiii mood. 

Old Allan, tiiougfa unfit for strife^ 

LAid hand upon his dagger-knife ; 

But Ellen, boldly stepped between, 

And drepp'd at once the tartan sereen:*-^ 

So, from his morning cloud, appears 

The sun ot IVIsy, through sumnwr tears. 
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The savage soldiery, amazed. 
As on descended angel gazed ; 
Even hardy Bren^ abash'd and tamed. 
Stood half admiring, half ashamed. 

VIIL 
Boldly she spoke,—*' Soldiers, attend ! 
My father was the soldier's firiend ; 
Cheer*d him in camps, in marches led. 
And with him in the battle bled. 
Not from the valiant, or the strong. 
Should exile's daughter suffer wrong.*'— 
Answer'd De Brent, most forward still 
In every feat or good or ill,— 
** I shame me of the part I play'd : 
And thou an outlaw's child, poor maid ! 
An outlaw I by forest laws. 
And merry Needwood knows the cause. 
Poor Rose,— if Rose be living now,'*— 
He wiped his iron eye and brow, 
" Must bear such age, I think, as thou.— 



> 
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Hear ye, my mates ;-^I gi» to call 
The Captain of our wateb to hall : 
There lies my halbert on the floor ; 
And he that steps my haibert o^eiy 
To do ^e maiii injurious part. 
My shaft shall quiver hi his heart !-*^ 
Beware loose speech> or jesting rough : 
Ye all know John- de Brent. Enough."* — 

lie. 

Their CaptaiB ciime, a gallaait young,-*^ 
(Of Tullibardine'S house he sprung,) 
Nor wore he* y^ the spurs of knight ; 
Gay was his miei^ his humour light. 
And, though by courtesy controll'd^ 
Forward his speech, his bearing bold^ 
The high-bom maiden ill could brook 
Tlie scanning of his* curious look 
And dauntless eye ; — and yet, in sooth, 
Young Lewis was a generous youth ; 

d2 
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But Ellen's lovely &ce and mien, 

ni suited to the garb and scene. 

Might lightly bear construction strange. 

And give loose &ncy scope to range. 

" Welcome to Stirling towers, fiiir maid ! 

Come ye to seek a champion's aid, 

On palfrey white, with harper hoar, 

Like arrant damosel of yore ? 

Does thy high quest a knight require. 

Or may the venture suit a squire ?"— 

Her dark eye flash'd ;•— she paused and sigh'd, — 

<* O what have I to do with pride ! — 

—Through scenes of sorrow, shame, and strife, 

A suppliant for a Other's life, 

I crave an audience of the King. 

Behold, to back my suit, a ring. 

The royal pledge of grateful claims. 

Given by the Monarch to fltz^ames." — 
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X. 

The signet-ring young Lewis took. 

With deep respect and alter'd look ; 

And said,—'' This ring our duties own ; 

And, pardon, if to worth unknovm. 

In semblance mean obscurely veil'd. 

Lady, in aught my folly fail'd. 

Soon as the day flings wide his gates. 

The King shall know what suitor waits. 

Please you, meanwhile, in fitting bower 

Repose you till his waking h^ur ; 

Female attendance shall obey 

Tour best, for •sendee or array. 

Permit I marshal you the way."— 

But, ere she fpUow'd, with the grace 

And open bounty of her race. 

She bade her slender purse be sharied 

Among the soldiers of the guard. 

The rest with thanks their guerdon took ; 

But Brent, with shy and awkward look, 

4 
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On the reluctant maiden's hold 

Forced bluntly back the profiiBr'd gold ^— > 

" Forgive a haoghty English heart. 

And O foiget its mder part ! 

The vacant purse sliall be my share. 

Which in my barret-cap I'll bear. 

Perchance, in jeopardy of war. 

Where gayer crests may keep afiur;"-— 

With thanks,— 'twas all she could,— the maid 

His rugged courtesy repaidv 

XL 

When Ellen forth widi Lewis: went^ 
Allan made suit to John of Brent :—• 
« My lady safe, O let your graoe 
Give me to see my master's £em% ! 
His minstrel I,*-^to diare his doom 
Bound from the cradle to the tomk 
Tenth in descent^ snce first my sires 
Waked for his noble house their lyres^ 
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Nor one of all the race was known 
But prized its weal above their own. 
With the Chief's birth begins our care ; 
Our harp must sooth the infiuit heir, 
Teach the youth tales of fight, and grace 
His earliest feat of field or chase ; 
In peaces in war, our rank we keep, 
We cheer his board, we sooth lus sleep. 
Nor leave him till we pour our versc^ — 
A doleful tribute ! — o'er his hearse. 
Then let me share his captive lot ; 
It is my right— deny it not !" — 
" Little we reck," said John of Brent, 
" We Southern men, of long descent ; 
Nor wot we how a name— a word- 
Makes clansmen vassals to a lord : 
Yet kind my noble landlord's part, — 
God bless the house of Beaudesert ! 
And, but I loved to drive the deer. 
More than to guide the labouring steer, 
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I had not dwdt an outeaak here.' 
Come, good old Minstrel, loDow me ; 
Thy Lord and Cliieftain shatt thou see.'* — 

XIL 

Then, from anuted iron hook, 
A bwich of pomderauB keys he took^ 
Lighted a torel^ and Allan led 
Through grated arch and passage dread. 
Portals they pass'd, where^ deep' within, 
Spoke prisoner's moan, and fetters' din ; 
Through rugged vaults, where, looeely stored, 
Lay wheel, and axe^ and headsm8n'» sword> 
And many an hideous engine grim. 
For wrenching joint, and crushing limb^ 
By artists form'd, who deem'd it shame 
And sin to give their work a name; 
They halted at a low-brow'd porch, 
And Brent to Allan gE^e the tordi, 
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While bolt and chain he backwanl roU'd, 

And niade the her uidiasp its hold. 

They enter'd :^'twas a prison-room 

Of stem security and gloom, 

Tet not a dungeon ; for the daj 

Through lofty gratings found its way, 

And rude and antique ganatture 

Deck'd the sad walls and oaken floor ; 

Such as the mg^ days of old 

Deem'd fit for captive noble*s hold. 

'< Here/* said De Brent, '< tbou may'st remain 

Till the Leach visit him j^n. 

Strict IS hts diaiige, the warders tell. 

To tend the noble prisoner welL"— 

Retiring then the bolt he drew. 

And the lock's murmiErs growl'd anew. 

Roused at the soinid, firom lowly bed 

A Captive feebly rused his head ; 

The wondering Minstrel iook*d, and knew--* 

Not his dear lord, but Roderick Dhu ! 

8 
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For, come firom where Clan-Alpine fought. 
They, erring, deemM'the Chief he sought 

XIIL 
As the tall ship, whose lofty prore 
Shall never stem the billows more. 
Deserted by her gallant band. 
Amid the breakers lies astrand,— - 
So, on his couch, lay Roderick Dhu ! 
And oft his fever'd limbs he threw 
In toss abrupt, as when her sides 
Lie rocking in the advancing tides^ 
That shake her finune with ceaseless beat, 
Yet cannot heave her from her seat ;•— 
O ! how unlike her course at sea 1 
Or his free step on bill and lee !— - 
Soon as the Minstrel he could scan, 
— « What of thy lady ?— of my clan ?— 
My mother ?— Douglas ?— tell me all ! 
Have they been ruin'd in my fall ? 
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Ah, yes ! or wherefore ait thou here ! 

Tet 8peak,<^«pefik boldly^-^o not fear." — 

(For AUaiiy who his mood well knew. 

Was choked with grief and terror too.)— 

'< Who fought— who fled ? — Old ni%n, be brief;— 

Some might— for they had lost their Chie£ 

Who basdy live ?— who bravely died ?"•— 

« O, calm thee. Chief!" the Minstrel cried, 

'* Ellen is safe;"— << For that, thank Heaven !"— 

** And hopes are for the Douglas given ;— 

The Lady Margaret too is well. 

And, for thy clan,—- on field <» fell, 

Has never harp of minstrel told. 

Of combat fought so true and bold. 

Thy stately Pine is yet unbent. 

Though many a goodly bough is rent" — 

XIV. 
The Chieftain rear*d his form on hig^, 
And fever's fire was in his eye ; 

VOL. V. E 3 
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But ghastly, pale, and livid streaks 

Chequer'd his swarthy biow and cheeks. 

«-*' Hark, Minstrel ! I have heard thee play, 

With measure bold, on festal day. 

In yon lone isle, . . • again where ne'er 

Shall harper play, or warrior hear ! . • . 

That stirring air that peals on high. 

O'er Dermid's race our victory.— 

Strike it ! — and then, (for well thou canst,) 

Free from thy minstrel-spirit glanced. 

Fling me the picture of the fight. 

When met my clan the Saxon might 

I'll listen, till my fancy hears 

The clang of swords, the crash of spears ! 

These grates, these walls, shall vanish then. 

For the &ir field of fiig^ting men, 

And my free spirit burst away, 

As if it soar'd from battle-fray." — 

The trembling* Bard with awe obey'd,— - 

Slow on the harp his hand he laid ; 
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Bat soon remembrance of the £iglit 
He witnessed from the mountain's height, 
Witii what Old Bertram told at night, 
Awaken'd the full power of song. 
And bore him in career along ;— 
As shallop launch*d on river's tide, 
Hiat slow and fearful leaves the side. 
But, when it feels the middle stream, 
Drives downward swift as lightning's beam. 

XV. 

SSottle ii( )8eal' an Soine. 

" The Minstrel came once more to view 
The eastern ridge of Ben-venue, 
For, ere he parted, he would say 
Farewell to lovely Loch-Achray— 
Where shall he find, in foreign liand, 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand!— 
There is no breeze upon the fern, 
No ripple on the lake, 
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Upon her eyrie nods the erne, 

The deer has sought the hmke ; 
The snudl birds will not sing alond. 

The springing trout lies still. 
So darkly glooms yon thunder-cloud. 
That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 

Benledi's distant hill. 
Is it the thunder's solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread. 
Or echo^ from the groaning ground 

The warrior's measured tread ? 
Is it the lightning's quivering glance 

Hiat on the thicket streams, 
Or do they flash on spear and lance 
The sun's retiring beams ? 
— -I see the dagger-crest of Mar, 
I see the Moray's silver star. 
Wave o'er the head of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding &r ! 
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To hero boune for battle-strife, 

Or bard of martial lay, 
'Twere worth ten years of peaceful life, 

One glance at their array ! 

XVI. 

" Their light-arm'd archers fen and near 

Survey'd the tangled ground, 
Their centre ranks, with pike and spear, 

A twilight forest frown'd. 
Their barbed horsemen, in the rear, 

Th9 stem battalia crown'd. 
No cymbal clash'd, no clarion rang, 

Still were the pipe and drum : 
Save heavy tread, and armour's clangs 

The sullen march was dumb. 
There breathed no wind their crests to shake. 

Or wave their flieigs abroad ; 
Scarce the frail aspen seem'd to quake, 

That shadow'd o*er their road. 
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Their vaward scouts no tidings bring, 

Can rouse no lurking foe, 
Nor spy a trace of living things 

Save when they stirr*d the roe ; 
The host moves, like a deep-sea wave, 
Wliere rise no rocks its pride to brave. 

High-swelling, dark, and slow. 
The lake is pass'd, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 
Before the Trosach- s rugged jaws \ 
And here the horse and spear-men pause, 
While to explore the dangerous glen. 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 



XVIL 
*< At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow deU, 
As all the fiends, firom heaven that fell. 
Had peal*d the banner-cry of hell ! 



^ 
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Forth from the pass in tumult driven, 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 

The archery appear : 
For life ! for life ! their flight they ply— - 
And shriek, and shout, and battle>cry. 
And plaids and bonnets waving high. 
And broad-swords flashing to the sky. 

Are maddening in the rear. * 

Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 

* 

Pursuers and pursued ; 
Before that tide of flight and chase, 
How shall it keep its rooted place, 

The spearmen's twilight wood ? 
— ^ ]3own, down,* cried Mar, ' your lances down ! 

Bear back both friend and foe !* 
Like reeds before the tempest's frown, 
That serried grove of lances brown 

At once lay levell'd low ; 
And closely shouldering side to side. 
The bristling ranks the onset bide.— 
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— * We'll quell the savage mountaineer. 
As their Ti|ichel* cows the game ! 

They come as fleet as forest deer. 
We'll drive them back as tame.'— - 

XVIIL 
** Bearing before them, in their course. 
The relics of the archer force. 
Like wave with crest of sparkling foam, 
Right onward did Clan- Alpine come. 
Above the tide, each broad-sword bright 
Was brandishing like beam of light. 

Each targe was daik below ; 
And with the ocean's mighty swing, 
When heaving to the tempest's wing. 
They hurl'd them on the foe. 



* A drde of sportamen, who, by lurrounding a great ipad, 
and gradually narrowing^ brought immense quantities of deer 
together, which usuatty made desperate efforts to break through 
the Tinchfl. 
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I heard the lance's shivering crash, 
As when the whirlwind rends the ash ; 
I heard the broad-sword's deadly clang, 
As if an hundred anvils rang ! 
But Moray wheel'd his rear-ward rank 
Of horsemen on Clan- Alpine's flank,— • 

— ' My banner-man, advance ! 
I see,* he cried, * their column shake.— 
Now, gallants ! for your ladies' sake. 
Upon them with the lance !'-— 
The horsemen dash'd among the route^ 

As deer break through the broom ; 
Their steeds are stout, their swords are out. 

They soon make lightsome room. 
Clan-Alpine's best are backward bome^ 

Where, where was Roderick then ! 
One blast upon his bugle-horn ~ 

Were worth a thousand men. 

And refluent through the pass of fear 

The battle's tide was pour'd ; 

E 2 
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Vanish*d the Saxon's struggling spear, 

Vanisli'd thtt mountain sword. 
As Bracklinn's chasm, so black and steep, 

Receives her roaring linn. 
As the dark caverns of the deep 

Suck the wild whirlpool in, 
So did the deep and darksome pass 
Devour the .battle's mingled mass ; 
None linger now upon the plain. 
Save those who ne'er shall fight again. 

XIX. 
** Now westward rolls the battle's din, 
That deep and doubling pass within. 
—•Minstrel, away ! the work of fete 
Is bearing on : its issue wait. 
Where the rude Trosach's dread defile 
Opens on Elatrine's lake and isle.— 
Grey Ben-venne I soon repass'd, 
Loch-Katrine lay beneath me cast 
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Hie sun is set ;— the clouds are met, 

The lowermg scowl of heaven 
An mky hue of livid blue 
To the deep lake has given ; 
Strange gasts of wind from mountain glen 
Swept o*er the lake, then sunk agen. 
I heeded not the eddying surge, 
Mine eye but saw the Trosach*s goige^ 
Mine ear but heard the sullen sound. 
Which like an earthquake shook the ground. 
And s^ke the stem and desperate strife 
That parts not but with parting life. 
Seeming^ to minstrel-ear, to toll 
The diige of many a passing soul. 
Nearer it comes— the dim-wood glen 
The martial flood disgorged agen, 
But not in mingled tide ; 
• The plaided warriors of the North 
High on the mountain thunder forth, 

And overhang its side ; 

4- 
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While by the lake below appears 
The dark'ning clouds of Saxon spears. 
At weary bay each shatter*d band, 
Eyeing their foemen, sternly stand ; 
Their banners stream like tatter*d sail, 
That flings its fragments to the gale, 
And broken arms and disarray 
Mark'd the fell hayock of the day. 



XX. 

, " Viewing the mountain's ridge askance, 
The Saxons stood in sullen trance. 
Till Moray pointed with his lance, 

. And cried—' Behold yon isle !-^ 
See ! none are left to guard its strand. 
But women weak, that wring the band : 
*Tis there of yore the robber band 
Their booty wont to pile ; — 
My purse, with bonnet-pieces store. 
To him will swim a bow^shot o'er. 
And loose a shallop from liie shore. 

2 
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Lightly we^ll tame the war-wolf then. 
Lords of his mate, and hrood, and den.' — 
Forth from the ranks a speannan sprung. 
On earth his casque and corslet rung, 

He plunged him in the wave :— 
All saw the deed — ^the purpose knew,' 
And to their clamours Ben-venue 

A mingled echo gave ; 
The Saxons shout, their mate to cheer, 

• 

The helpless females scream for fear. 
And yells for rage the mountaineer. ' 
*Twas then, as by the outcry riven, 
FourM doivn at once the lowering heaven ; 
A whirlwind swept Loch Katrine's breast. 
Her billows rear'd their snowy crest. 
Well for the swimmer swell'd they high. 
To mar the Highland marksman's eye ; 
For round him shower'd, 'mid rain and hail. 
The vengeful arrows of the GaeL— 
In vain.— He nears ihe isle— «nd lo ! 
His hand is on a shallop's bow. . 
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—Just then a flash of lightnhig came^ 

It tinged the waves and strand with flame ;— 

I marked Dcincraggan*s widow*d dame. 

Behind an oak I saw her stibidy 

A naked dirk gleam*d in her hand :— 

It darken*d,— hut amid the moan . 

Of waves I heard a dying groan ;— 

Another flash !— the spearman floats 

A weltering corse heside the boats. 

And the stem Matron o*er him stood, 

Her hand and dagger streaming blood. 

XXI. 
" Revenge ! revenge!** the Saxons cried, 
The Craels* exulting shout replied. 
Despite the elemental rage, 
Again they hurried to engage ; 
,^ut, ere they closed in desperate fight, 
Bloody with spurring came a knight. 
Sprung from his horse, and, from a crag. 
Waved *twixt tiie hosts a milk'-white flag. 
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Clarion and trumpet by his side 

Rung forth a truce-note high and wide. 

While, in the Monarch's name, afar 

An herald's voice forbade the war, 

For Bothwell's lord, and Roderick bold. 

Were both, he said, in captive hold.*'— 

—But here the lay made sudden stand. 

The harp escaped the Minstrel's hand! 

Oft had he stolen a glance, to spy 

How Roderick brook'd his minstrelsy : 

At first, the Chieftain, to the chime. 

With lifted hand, kept feeble thne ; 

That motion ceased^— yet feeling strong 

Varied his look as changed the song ; 

At length, no more his deafen'd ear 

The minstrel melody can hear ; 

His face grows sharp, — his hands are clench'd, 

As if some pang his heart-strings wrench'd ; 

Set are his teeth, his fading eye 

Is sternly fix'd on vacancy ;— 
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Thus, motionless, and moanless, drew 
His parting breath, stout Roderick Dhu !— 
Old Allan-bane look'd on aghast, 
While grim and still his spirit pass'd ; 
But when he saw that life was fled, 
He pour*d his wailing o*er the dead. 

XXIL 

" And art thou cold and lowly laid. 
Thy foeman's drend, thy people's aid, 
Breadalbane's boast, Clan-Alpine's shade I 
For thee shall none a requiem say? 
—For thee,— who loved the minstrers lay. 
For thee, of 6othwell*s house the stay. 
The shelter of her exiled line, 
. E*en in this prison-house of thine, 
1*11 wail for Alpine's honour'd Pine ! 



" What groans shall yonder vallejrs fill ! 
What shrieks of grief shall rend yon hill ! 
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What tears of burning rage shall thrill, 
When mourns thy tribe thy battles done, 
Thy fsXL before the race was won, 
Thy sword ungirt ere. set of sun I 
There breathes not clansman of thy line. 
But would have given his life for thine.— 
O woe for Alpine's honour'd Pine ! 

<< Sad was thy lot on mortal stage !— 
The captive thrush may brook the cage, 
The prison*d eagle dies for rage. 
Brave spirit, do not scorn my strain ! 
And, when its notes awake again. 
Even she, so long beloved in vain. 
Shall with my harp her voice combine. 
And mix her woe and tears with mine, 
To wail Clan-Alpine's honour'd Pine."— 

XXIIL 
Ellen, the while, with bursting heart, 
ReroainM in lordly bower apart, 
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Where play'd, with many-coloiir'd gleams, 
Through storied pane the rising beann. 
In vain on gilded roof they fidl, 
And lightenM up a tapestried wall, 
And for her use a menial train 
A ridi collation spread in vain. 
The banquet proud, the chamber gay, 
Scarce drew one curious glance astray ; 
Or, if she look'd, *twas but to say. 
With better omen dawn*d the day 
In that lone isle, where waved on high 
Hie dun deer's hide for canopy ; 
Where oft her noble lather diared 
The simple meal her care prepared, 
While Lufra, crouching bf her side. 
Her station claim*d with jealous pride, 
And DoUglas, bent on woodland game. 
Spoke of the Aiase to Malcolm Graeme, 
Whose answer oft at random made, 
The wandering of his thoughts betray*d.— 
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lliose who such sunple J03r8 have known 
Are taught to pnze them when they're gone^ 
But sudden, see, she lifts her head ! 
The window seeks with cautious tread. 

» 

What distant music has the power 
To win her in this woeful hour ! 
'Twas from a turret that o*erhung 
Her latticed bower, the strain was sung. 

XXIV. 

%«Si oC i^t 3Einpr(#oiietr ^nHman* 

** My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
My idle greyhound loathes his food, 
My horse is weary of his staU, 
And I am sick of ca^ve thralL 
I wish I were as I have been, 
Hunting the hart in forest green, 
With bended bow and blood-hoiind free, 
For that's the life is meet for me. 
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*< I hate to learn the ehb of time, 
Erom yon dull steeple's drowsf chime. 
Or mark it as the sun-beams crawl. 
Inch after inch, along the walL 
The lark was wont mj matins ring, . 
The sable rook my vespers sing ; 
These towers, although a king's they be^ 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 

« No more at dawning mom I rise, 
And sun myself in Ellen's eyes, 
Drive the fleet deer the forest through, 
And homeward wend with evenhig dew ; 
A blithesome welcome blithly meet. 
And lay my trophies at te feet. 
While fled the eve on wing of glee,— - 
That life is lost to love and me !**— 

XXV. 

The heart-sick lay was hardly said. 
The list'ner had not tum*d her head, 
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t 
It trickled still, the starting tear, 

When light a footstep struck her ear. 

And Snowdoun's graceful Knight was near. 

She tum*d the hastier, lest again 

The |>risoner should renew his strain. 

** O welcome, hrave Fltz^ames !*' she said ; 

'< How may an almost orphan maid 

P&y the deep debt"—" O say not so ! 

To me no gratitude you owe. 

Not mine^ alas ! the boon to give, 

And bid thy noble fiEUJier live ; 

I can but be thy guide, sweet maid, 

With Scotland's King thy suit to aid. 

No tyrant he, though ire and priie 

May lead his better.giood aside. 

Come, Ellen, come ! — 'tis more than time. 

He holds his court at morning prime.'* — 

With beating heartland bosom #nmg. 

As to a brother's arm she clung. 

Gently he dried the falling tear, 

And gently whisper'd hope and cheer ; 
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Her fiEiltering steps half led, half staid, 
Through gallery fair and high arcade. 
Till, at his touch, its wings of pride 
A portal arch unfolded wide. 

XXVL 

Within *twas brilliant all apd light, 
A thronging scene of figures bright ; 
It gIow*d on Ellen*s dazzled sight, 
As when the setting sun has given 
Ten thousand hues to summer even, 
And, from their tissue, fancy frames 
Aerial knights and £Eury dames. 
Still by Fitz-J«mes her footing staid ; 
A few faint steps she forwfurd made, 
Then slow her drooping head she raised. 
And fearful round the presence gazed ; 
For him she sought, who own*d thisjBtate, 
The dreaded Prince whose will was fiEite !— - 
She gazed on many a princely port, 
Might well have ruled a royal court ; 
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« 
On many a splendid garb ishe gazed,— 

Then tiim*d bewilder'd and amazed. 

For all stood bare ; and, in the room, 

Fitz-James alone wore cap and plume. 

1*0 him each lady's look .was lent ; 

On him each courtier's eye was bent ; 

Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen, 

He stood, in simple Lincoln green, 

The centre of the glittering ring,— 

And Snowdoun's Knight is Scotland's King ! 

XXVIl. 
As wreath of snow, on mountain-breast. 
Slides from the rock that gave it^test. 
Poor Ellen glided frj^m her stay. 
And at the Monarch's feet she lay ; 
No word her choking voice commands,-— 
She shew'd the rin^— she clasp'd her hands. 
O ! not a moment could he brook, 
The generous Fdnce, that 8iq>pliant look ! 
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Gently he raised her,— and, the whiles 

Cheek*d with a glance the circle's smile ; 

Graceful, but grave, her brow he kiss'd. 

And bade her terrors be dismissM :—. 

*< Yes, Fair; the wandering poor FttSE-James 

The fealty of Scotland claims. 

To him thy woes, thy wishes, bring ; 

He will redeem his signet ring. 

Ask nought for Douglas ;— yester even. 

His Prince and he have much forgiven : 

Wrong hath he had from slanderous tongue, 

I, from his rebel kinsmen, wrong. 

We would not to the vulgar crowd 

Yield what they craved with clamour loud ; 

Calmly we heard and judged his cause, 

Oiur council aided, and our laws. 

I staunch'd thy father's death-feud stem. 

With stout De Vaux and grey Glencaim ; 

And Bothwell's Lord henceforth we own 

Hie friend and bulwark of our Throne. — 
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But, lovely infidel, how now ? 
What clouds thy misbelieving brow ?— 
Lord James of Douglas, lend thine aid ; 
Thou must confirm t&is doubting maid."— 

• 

XXVIII. 
Then forth the noble Douglas sprung. 
And on his neck his daughter hung. 
The Monarch drank, that happy hour, 
The sweetest, holiest draught of Power,-— 
When it can say, with godlike voice. 
Arise, sad Virtue, and rejoice ! 
Yet would not James the general eye 
On Nature's raptures long should pry ; 
He stepp'd between—-" Nay, Douglas, nay. 
Steal not my proselyte away ! 
The riddle 'tis my right to read. 
That brought this happy chance to speed.— 
Yes, Ellen, when disguised I stray 
In life's more low but happier way, 

VOL. V. F 
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*Ti8 under name which veils mj power. 

Nor wisely Yeils--for Stirling's tower 

Of yore the name of Snowdoun claims, 

And Normans call me James Fit&James. 

Thus watch I o*er insulted laws. 

Thus learn to right the injured cause."-— 

Then in a tone apart and low, 

— " Ah, little traitress ! none must know 

What idle dream, what lighter thought, 

What vanity full dearly bought, 

JoinM to thine eye's dark witchcraft, drew 

My spell-bound steps to Ben-venue, 

In dangerous hour, and all but gave 

Thy Monarch's life to mountain glaive i"— - 

Aloud he spoke-—** Thou still dost hold 

That little talisman of gold, 

Pledge of my faith, Fitz-James's ring** 

What seeks foir Ellen of the King?"*—— 
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XXIX. 

Full well the conscious maiden guese'd, 

He probed the weakness (tf her breast ; 

But, with that consciousness, there came 

A lightning of her fears for Graeme^ 

And more she deem'd the Monarch's ire 

Kindled 'gainst him, who, for her sire, 

Rebellious broad-sword boldly drew ; 

And, to her generous feeling true. 

She craved the grace of Roderick Dhu.-— 

<< Forbear thy suit :— the King of Kings 

Alone can stay life's parting wings. 

I know his heart* I know his hand. 

Have sbar^ his cheer, and proved his brand : — 

My fiurest earldom would I give 

To bid Clan-Alpine's Chieftam live! — 

Hast thou no other boon to crave ? 

No other captive friend to save ?"— • 

Blushing, she tum'd her from the King, 

And to the Douglas gave the ring, 
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As if she wish'd her sire to speak 
The suit that stain*4 her glowing cheek.— 
'' Nay, then, my pledge has lost its force, 
And stubborn justice holds her course.— 
Malcolm, come forth !"— -And, at the word, 
Down kneerd the Graeme to Scotland's Lord. 
'' For thee, rash youth, no suppliant sues. 
From thee may Vengeance claim her dues^ 
Who, nurtured underneath our smile. 
Hast paid our care by treacherous wile. 
And sought, amid thy fiedthful clan, 
A refuge for an outlaw*d man. 
Dishonouring thus thy loyal name.— • 
Fetters and warder for the Graeme !" 
His chain of gold the Eling unstrung. 
The links o*er Malcolm's neck he flung, 
Then gently drew the glittering band. 
And laid the clasp on Ellen's hand. 
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Harp of the North, &rewell ! The hills grow dark. 

On purple peaks a deeper shade descending ; 
In twilight copse the glow-worm lights her spark. 

The deer, hal£-sedn, are to the covert wending; 
Resume thy wizard elm ! the fountain lending, 

And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy ; 
Thy numbers sweet with Nature's vespers blending. 

With distant ecbo from the fold and lea, 
And herd-boy*s evening-pipe, and hum of housing bee. 

Yet, once again, fEvewel], thou Minstrel Harp ! 

Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway, 
And little reck I of the censure sharp 

May idly cavil at an idle lay. 

f2 
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Much haye I owed thy strains on life's long way, 
Through secret woes the world has never known, 

When on the weary night dawn*d wearier day. 
And bitterer was the grief devour*d alone. 

That I o'erlive such woes, Enchantress ! is thine own. 

Hark ! as my lingering footsteps slow retire. 

Some Spirit of the Air has waked thy string ! 
*Ti8 now a Seraph bold, with touch of fire, 

*Tis now the brush of Fairy's frolic wing. 
Receding now, the dying numbers ring 

Fainter and fiednter down the rugged dell. 
And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 

A wandering witch-note of the distant spell<» 
And now, 'tis silent all ! — Enchantress, fare thee well ! 



END OF CANTO SIXTH. 
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NOTES TO CANTO V. 



Note I. 
Nor then claim'* d sovereignty his due. 
While Albany, withfeehle hand. 
Held borrowed truncheon of command.^— F. 10. 

There is scarcely a more disorderly period in Scottish 
history, than that which succeeded the battle of Flodden, 
and occupied the minority of James V. Feuds of ancient 
standing broke out like old wounds, and every quarrel 
among the independent nobility, which occurred .daily, 
and almost hourly, gave rise to fresh bloodshed. **• There 
arose," says Pitscottie, '' great trouble and deadly feuds 
in many parts of Scotland, both in the north and west 
parts. The master of Forbes, in the north, slew the 
Laird of Meldrum, under tryst, (i. e. at an agreed and 
secured meeting :) Likewise, the Laird of Drummelzier 
slew the Lord Fleming at the hawking ; and, likewise, 
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there was slaag^ter among many other great lords.'* P. 
121* Nor was the matter much mended under the go- 
yemment of the Earl of Angus : for though he caused the 
king to ride through all Scotland, '^ under pretence and 
colour of justice, to punish thief and traitor, none were 
found greater than were in their own company. And 
none at that time durst strive with a Douglas, nor yet 
with a Douglas's man ; for if they did, they got the worse. 
Therefore, none durst plainzie of no extortion, theft, reiff, 
nor slaughter, done to them hy the Douglases, or their 
men ; in that cause they were not heard, so long as the 
Douglases had the court in guiduig.".-.i&ui. p. 133. 

Note II. 
The Gael, of plain and river Iteir* 
Shatti with strong handy redeem hi* tlutre. — P. 12. 
The ancient Highlanders verified in their practice the 
lines of Gray : — 

" An iron raee the mountain difi maintain^ 

Foes to the gentler genius of the plain ; 

For where unwearied sinews must be found* 

With side-long plough to quell the flinty ground ; 

To turn the torrents iwift descending flood ; 

To tame the savage rushing firom the wood ; 

What wcmder if, to patient valour train'd. 

They guard with spirit what by stroigth they gain'd ; 

And while their rocky ramparts round they see 

The rough abode of want and liberty, 

(As lawless force firom confidence will grow,) 

Insult die plenty of the vales below ?** 

Fragment on the AlUance qf Education and Government. 
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So fiur, indeed, was a Creagh^ ot foray, from beiiig held 
diigraoeful, that a young chief was always expected to 
shew his talents for command so soon as he assumed it, 
by leading his dan on a successful enterprise of this na- 
ture, either against a ndghbouring Bq>t, for which con- 
stant feuds usually furnished an apology, or against the 
Sangnadif Saxons, or Lowlanders, for which no apology 
was necessary. The Oad, great traditional historians, 
never forget that the Loidands had, at some remote pe- 
riod, been the property of their Celtic forefathers, which 
furnished an ample vindication of all the ravages that 
they ooiUd make on the unfortunate districts which lay 
within their readi. Sir James Grant of Grant is in pos- 
sesrion of a letter of ap<dogy from Cameron of Lodiid, 
whose men had conmiitted some depredation upon a fiusn 
called Moines, occupied by one of the Grants. I/ochid 
assures Grant, that, however the mistake had happened, 
his instructions were precise, that tlie party should Ibray 
the province of Moray, (a Lowland district,) where, as 
he coolly observes, '^ all men take their prey.' 



Note IIL 
/ only meant 



»» 



To shew the reed on which you leant^ 
Deeming this path you might pursue^ 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu. — P. 18. 
This incident, like some other passages in the poem, 
illustrative of the character of the ancient Gael, is not 
imaginary, but borrowed from &ct The Hig^ilanders, 
with the inconsistency of most nations in the same state. 
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were alternately capable of great exertions of generoBity, 
and of cruel revenge and perfidy. The following story I 
can only quote from tradition, but with sudi an assurance 
firom those by whom it was communicated, as pennits me 
Htde doubt of its authenticity. Early in the last centoiy, 
John Ounn, a noted Gateran, or Highland robber, in- 
fested Inverness-shire, and levied black maU up to the 
walls of the provindal capitaL A garrison was then main- 
tained in the castle of that town, and their pay. (country 
banks being unknown) was usually transmitted in specie, 
imder the guard of a small escort. It chanced that the 
officer who commanded this little party was unexpectedly 
obliged to halt, about thirty miles from Inverness, at a 
miserable inn. About night-fiill, a stranger in the H^- 
land dress, and of very prepossessing appearance, enter- 
ed the same house. Separate accommodation being im- 
possible, the Englishman offered the newly-arrived guest 
a part of his supper, which was accepted with reluctance. 
By the conversation he found his new acquaintance knew 
well all the passes of the country, which induced him 
eagerly to request his company on the ensuing morning. 
He neither disguised his business and charge, nor his ap- 
prehensions of that celebrated freebooter, John Gimn. 
The Highlander hesitated a moment, and then frankly 
consented to be his guide. Forth they set in the morn- 
ing ; and in travelling through a solitary and dreary glen, 
the discourse again turned on John Gunn. ^' Would 
you like to see him ?" said the guide ; and without wait- 
ing an answer to this alarming question, he whistled, and 
the English officer, with his small party, were surround- 
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ed by 8 bodj of Highlanders, whose numbers put resist- 
ance out of question, aiid who were all well armed. 
'^ Stranger,** resumed die guide, '^ I am that very John 
Ounn by whoin you feared to be intercepted, and not 
witiioot cause : for I came to the inn last night with the 
txpfeifl purpose of learning your route, that I and my 
followers mi^t ease yon of your charge by the road. But 
I am incapable of betraying the trust you reposed in me, 
and having convinced you that you were in my power, I 
can only dismiss yon unplundered and uninjured." He 
tlwn g»ve the officer directions for his journey, and dis* 
ttppeared with his party, as suddenly as they had present- 
ed liieduwlves. 

Note IV. 
OfJBoehagUe the nunUdering linea^ 
Where Rome^ the Emprett of the worlds 
Cfywe her eagle ningt wtfurVd, — P. 218. 
The torrent which discharges itself fh>m Loch Venna- 
diar, the lowest and eastmost of the three lakes which 
form the scenery adjoining to the Trosaehs, swcn^ 
thtoagh a flat and extensive moor, caUed Bochastle. Up- 
on a small eminence, called the Dun of Bochastle, and 
indeed on the plain itself, are some entrenchments which 
hav« been thought Roman. There is adjacent to Callen- 
deir, a sweet villa, the residence of Ci^tahi Fairfoul, en- 
titled the Roman Camp. 
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NoteV. 

See^ here^ aU vamtagelcit I gtand^ 

AmCd^ like thyself, with single brand. — P. 20. 

The duellists of former times did not always stan 

on those punctilios respecting equality of anns^ whii 

now judged essential to £ur combat. It is true, tl 

formal combats in the lists,, the parties were, b; 

judges of the field, put as nearly as possible in the 

dicumstances. But in private duel it was often c 

wise. In that desperate combat which was foagjhi 

tween Quelus, a minion of Henry III. of France 

Antraguet, with two seconds on each side, from ^ 

only two persons escaped alive, Quelus complained 

his antagonist had over him the advantage of a po: 

which he used in parrying, while his left hand, whi( 

was forced to employ for the same purpose, was cr 

mangled. "When he charged Antraguet with this ( 

^* Thou hast done wrong," answered he, ^' to forge 

dagger at home. We are here to fight, and not to i 

punctilios of arms." In a similar duel, howevc 

younger brother of the house of Aubanye, in An 

lesme, behaved more generously on the like occasion, 

at once threw away his dagger when his enemy cha 

ged it as an undue advantage; But at this time hi 

any thing can be conceived more horridly brutal ani 

vage, than the mode in which private quarrels were 

ducted in France. Those who were most jealous oj 

point of honour, and acquired the title of Ruffinisy 

not scruple to take every advantage of strength, numl 
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raipriBe, and anhs, to accomplish their revenge. The 
SieoT de Brantome, to whoie discourse on duels I am 
obliged for these particulars, gives the following account 
of the death and princq>les of his friend, the Baron de 
Viftaax: 

*^ J'ay oui conter i un Tireur d'armes, qui apprit i 
Millaud a en tirer, lequel s*appdloit Seigneur le Jacques 
Fenon, de la ville d'Ast, qui avoit est^ k moy, il fut 
tepuis tu6 i Saincte-Basille en Gasoc^e, lors que Mon- 
nenr du Mayne Passi^gea, Ini servant d*Ing6nieur ; et 
de nudheur, je I'avois address^ audit Baron qudques 
tims mois auparav&nt, pour Texercer a tirer, bien qu'fl 
«n agenst jhtou ; mais il n*en fit conte : et le laissant, 
MiDand s*en servit et le rendit fort adroit. Ce Seigneur 
Jacques done me raoonta, qu^il s*e8toit mont^ sur un 
noyer, assez loing, pour en vob le combat, et qu*il ne 
vitt jamais homme y aller plua.bravement, ny plus r^ 
solumc&t, ny de grace plus asseuree ny d^terminee. 11 
oasnmen9a de marcher de dnquante pas vers son ennemy, 
rdevant souvent ses moustaches en haut d*une main ; et 
estant sL vingt pas de son ennemy, (non plustost) il mit la 
main d Pesp^e qu*il tenoit en la main, non qu*il I'eust 
tir^e encore ; mais en merchant, il fit voller le fourreau 
en I'air, en le secouant, ce qui est le beau de cela, et qui 
monstroit bien une grace de combat bien assieur^ et 
froide, et nullement t^meraire, comme il y en a qui ti- 
leiit kurs esp^ de dnq cents pas de Tennemy, voir de 
mine) oomme j*en ay veu aucuns. Ainsi moumt oe 
bzaye Bazon, le paragon de France, qu'on nonmioit td; 
i bien venget ses quereUes, par grandes et d^termin^ 
II n'mtok pas Kulemmt ct^dm^ ml^n»s«^^ 
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mais en Italie, EspaigDe^ Allemaigne, en BoukgM d 
AngMerre ; et desiroient fot les Estrangefs, venant CB 
France, le voir ; car je Fay veu, tant sa renomm^ toI* 
loit. n estoit fort petit de corps, mais fort grand de 
courage. Ses ennemis disoient qa*il ne tuoit pas bieik 
sea gens, que par adrantages et superdieries. CcMes, je 
tiens de graods ciqpitaines, et mesme d'ltaliena, qui soot 
estea d'autres fois les premiers yengeurs du monde. In 
ogiti modo^ disoient-ils, qui (mt tenu cette maximeiy 
qu*une supercherie ne se devoit payer que par semblabk 
monnoye, et n*y alloit point li de d^8honnettr.'*-i~OMt^etf 
de Braniome^ Paris, 1767-8. Tome VIII. pw 90-92. It 
may be necessary to inform the reader, that this paragon 
of France was the most foul assassin of his time, and 
had committed many desperate murders, chiefly by the 
assistance of his hired banditti ; from which it may be 
conceived how little the point of honour of the period de« 
served its namck I have diosed to give my heroea, who 
are indeed of an earlier period, a stronger tincture of the 
spirit of diivalry. 

Note VI. 
in fired it then with Roderick Dhu, 
That on thejield hit targe he threw.'-^F, 3d. 
A round target of light wood, covered with strong 
leather, and studded with brass or iron, was a necessary 
part of a Highlander's equipment. In chaigfaig regolaf 
troops they received the thrust of the bayonet in this 
buckler, twisted it aside, and used the broad-swofd 
againat the encumbered soldier. In tiie dvil war of 
of the front-rank of th* €bNaa 'vcx^^^BSb ^nsi^- 
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ed ; and Captain Qrose infcnrms us, that, in 1747) the 
pn?ateB of the 42d regiment, then in Flanders, were for 
die mott part permitted to carry targets. — Military An^ 
UfuHies, vol. J. p. 164. A person thus armed had a 
ooonderafole advantage in private fray. Among verses 
between Swift and Sheridan, lately published by Dr Bar- 
rett, there a an aoeoant oi such an encounter, in which 
the Gzicumstances, and consequently the relative superio- 
rity of the combatants, are predsdy the reverse of those 
mtlwtaKti 

" A HigUander onee foo^t a Frenchmaa at Margate, 

The weapons^ a xupiex, a back-«word, and target ; 

Brisk MoDfieur advanced as fast as he could. 

Bat all his fine pushes were caught in the wood. 

Aikl Sawny, with back.sword« did slash him and nidc him. 

While Mother, enraged that he could not once prick Urn, 

Ckiedf ** Sirrah, you rascal, you son of a whmre, 

lie will fight you, be gar I if youll come from your door." 

Note VII. 
For^ trained abroad hit arms to wield, 
FiizmJamet^s hlade vm sword and shield. — P. 24. 
The use of defensive armour, and particularly of the 
bnckler or target, was general in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, although that of the single n^ier seems to have 
been occasionally practised much earlier.* Rowland 
Yorke, however, who betrayed the fort of Zutphen to the 
Spaniards, for whidi good service he was afterwards poi- 
soned by them, is said to have been the first who brought 

* See Donee's Illustrations of Shakespeaxe, noV \\. '^* ^< 
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the rapier fight into general use. FuUer, speaking td 
the swash-bucklers, or bullies of Queen Elizabeth's time, 
sajTs, ^' West Smithfield was formerly called Ruffians* 
Hall, where such men usually met, casually or otherwise^ 
to try masteries with sword and buckler. More wore 
frightened than hurt, more hurt than killed therewitl^ it 
being accounted unmanly to strike beneath th« kne& 
But since that desperate traitor Rowland Yorke first in- 
troduced thrusting with rapiers, sword and buckler are 
disused/* In '^ The T wo Angry Women of Abingdon,*' 
a comedy, printed in 1599, we have a pathetic com- 
plaint — ^^ Sword and buckler fight begins to grow out of 
use. I am sorry for it : I shall never see good manhood 
again. If it be once gone, this poking fight of rapier and 
dagger will come up ; then a taU man and a good swoid 
and buckler man, will be spitted like a cat or rabbit** 
But the rapier had upon the continent long superseded^ 
in private dud, the use of sword and shield. The mas- 
ters of the noble science of defence were chiefiy Italians. 
They made great mystery of their art and mode of in- 
struction, never suffered any person to be present but 
the scholar who was to be taught, and even examined 
closets, beds, and other places of possible concealment. 
Their lessons often gave the most treacherous advan- 
tages ; for the challenger, having the right to choose his 
weapons, frequently selected some strange, unusual, and 
inconvenient kind of arms, the use of which he practi- 
sed under these instructors, and thus killed at his ease 
his antagonist, to whom it was presented for the first time 
on the field of battle. See Brantome'b Discourse 
ott DueUf and the work on the «axne subiect^ '* «i ^enU^ 
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metU ecrii^** by the venerable Dr Paris de Puteo. The 
Higjhlanden continued to use broad-swoid and target^ 
until diaanned after the afEui of 1745-6. 

Note VIII. 
Like mouniain-catj who guards her youngs 
FuU at Fitst-Jamet** throat he sprung, — P. 2& 
. I have not ventured to render this duel so savagdy 
deqperate as that of the celebrated Sir £wan of Lochiely 
chief of the dan Cameron, called, from his sable complex- 
ion, Ewan Dhu. He was the last man in Scotland who 
maintained the royal cause during the great Civil War, 
and his constant incursions rendered him a very unplea- 
sant ndghbour to the republican garrison at Inverlochy, 
now Fort William. The governor of the fort detached 
a party of three hundred men to lay waste Lochiel*s pos- 
sessions, and cut down his trees ; but, in a sudden and 
desperate attack made upon them by the chieftain with 
very inferior numbers, they were almost all cut to pieces. 
The skirmish is detailed in a curious memoir of Sir £ wan's 
life, printed in the Appendix of Pennant's Scottish Tour. 
'^ In this engagement, Lochiel himself had several 
wonderful escapes. In the retreat of the English, one 
of the strongest and bravest of the officers retired behind 
a bush, when he observed Lochiel pursuing, and seeing 
him unaccompanied with any, he leaped out, and thought 
him his prey. They met one another with equal fury. 
The combat was long and doubtful : the English gentle- 
.man had by far the advantage in strength and size ; but 
Lochiel exceeding him in nimblenefs and agility, in the 
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end tript the swoid out of hig hand : they dosed, and 
wrestled, till both fell to the ground, in each odier's 
anns. The English officer got above Lochid, and pressed 
him hard, but stretching forth his neck, by attempting 
to disengage himself, Lodiiel, who by this time had his 
hands at liberty, with his left hand seized him by the 
collar, and jumping at his extended throat, he bit it with 
his teeth quite through, and kept such a hold of his giaspf 
that he brought away his mouthful : this, he said, was 
the 9weetett bit he ever had in hit KfeHme.^*^^VolL I. 
p. 87ft. 

Note IX. 
Ve tower t ! withkn whose circuit dready 
A Dougiat by hit tovereign bled ; 
And thou^ O tad and fatal mound ! 
That oft hatt heard the death^xe tound, — P. 33. 
Stirling was often polluted ¥rith noble blood. It is 
thus apostrophized by J. Johnston : 



Diacordis tristrJA 



Heu quoties procerum sanguine tinxit humum ! 
Hoc uno infelix, et felix cetera, nusquam 
LntioT sut oodi fn»8 geniusve soli. 

The fate of William, eighth Earl of Douglas, whom 
James II. stabbed in Stirling Castle with his own hand, 
and while under his royal safe-conduct, is familiar to all 
who read Scottish history. Murdack Duke of Albany, 
Duncan Earl of Lennox, his father-in-law, and his two 
sons, Walter and Alexander Stuart, were executed at 
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Scizliiig, in 1426. They were beheaded upon an emi- 
nence without the castle widls, but makmg part of the 
same hill, from whence they could b^old their strong 
«astle of Doune, and their extensive possessions. This 
** he adin g hill,'' as it was sometimes termed, bears com- 
monly the less terrible name of Hurley-hacket, from its 
having been the scene of a courtly amusement alluded 
to by Sir David Lindsay, who says of the pastimes in 
iriucli the young king was engaged, 

« Some hailed him to the Hurly-hacket;** 

which consisted in sliding, in some sort of chaiz it may 
be supposed, from top to bottom of a smooth bank. The 
boys of Edinburgh, about twenty years ago, usedto play 
at the hurly-hadcet on the Calton-hill, using for their 
seat a horse's skuU. 

Note X. 
TTie burghers hold their tports to-day, — P. 83. 
Every burgh of Scotland, of the least note, but more 
flqpedally the considerable towns, had thdr solemn plkiy^ 
or iiestival, when feats of archery were exhibited, and 
prizes distributed to those who excelled in wrestling, hurl- 
ing the bar, and the other gymnastic exercises of the pe- 
riod. Stirling, a usual place of royal residence, was not 
ISkAj to be deficient in pomp upon such occarions, espe- 
cially since James V. was very partial to them. His 
ready participation in these popular amusements was one 
cause of his acquiring the title of King of the Commons, 
•r Rex Plebeiorum^ as Lesley has latinized it. The usual 

o2 
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prize to the best shooter was a silver arrow. Such a one 
is preserved at Selkirk and at Peebles. At Dumfries, a 
silver gun was substituted, and the contention transferred 
to fire-arms. The ceremony, as there performed, is the- 
subject of an excellent Scottish poem, by Mr Joha 
Mayne, endtled the Siller Gun, in 1808, which surpasMi 
the efforts of Fergusson, and comes near those of Bumi. 

Of Jameses attachment to archery, Pitscottie, the 
futhful, though rude recorder of the manners of that pe« 
riod, has given us evidence : 

<' In this year there came an ambassador out of Eng- f 
land, named Lord William Howard, with a bishop with '] 
him, with many other gentlemen, to the number of threo- ' , 
score horse, which were all the able men and waled (pi^ ^ 
ed) men for all kind of games and pastimes, shootings -. j 
louping, running, wrestling, and casting of the stone, but' f 
they were all well 'sayed (essayed or tried) ere they pastoat- J 
of Scotland, and that by their own provocation ; but evtH 
they tint : till at last, the Queen of Scotland, the king'av 
mother, favoured the English-men, because she was t&v 
King of £ngland*8 sister : and therefore she took an 
terprise of archery upon the English-mens hands, 
trary her son the king, and any six in Scotland that hi 
would wale, either gentlemen or yeomen, that the £ag^ 
lish-men should shoot against them, either at pricks^ iVi» 
vers, or buts, as the Scots pleased. 

*' The king hearing this of his mother, was oontinll 
and gart her pawn a hundred crowns, and a tun of wiBe|' 
upon the English-mens hands ; and he incontinent Irid 
down as much finr the Scottish-men. The field a«i 
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gnmnd was chosen in St Andrews, and three landed men 

■nd three yeomen chosen to shoot against the English- 

I, to wit, David Wemyss of that ilk, David AmoC 

^ that ilk, and Mr John Wedderbiim, vicar of Dundee ; 

yeomen, John Thomson, in Leith, Steven Tabumer, 

a piper, called Alexander Bailie ; they shot very 

r, and warred (worsted) the Englishmen of the enter- 

and wan the hundred crowns and the tun of wine, 

made the king very merry that his men wan the 

."—P. 147. 

Note XI. 

I • W' ■ RobiH Hood — P. 36. 

u *- ■» exhibition of this renowned outlaw and his band 

F.-viBj fiivourite ftolic at such festivals as we are descri- 

I flniBi^ Tins sporting, in which kings did not disdain to 

I W[ Btes^ was prdiibited in Scotland upon the Refbrma- 

' tun, by a statute of the 6th Parliament of Queen Mary, 

\tk 61, A. D. Id56, which ordered, under heavy penalties* 

Uu *^ na manner of person be chosen Robert Hude, 

aor little John, Abbot of Unreason, Queen of May, nor 

Mherwise.*' But 1561, '^ the rascal multitude,** says 

Jabn Knox, *' were stirred up to make a Robin Hude, 

' wllUk enormity was of mony years left and damned by 

•tatate and act of Parliament ; yet would they not be 

^Kbidden.** Accordingly they raised a very serious tu- 

flnlt, and at length made prisoners the magistrates who 

. Endeavoured to suppress it, and would not release them 

. imi ili«y extorted a formal promise that no one should 

W punished for lus share of the disturbance. It would 
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seem from the oomplainti of the General Assembly of the 
Kuk, that these profime festivities were continued down 
to 1502.« Bold Robin was, to say the least, equally soo- 
cessful in maintaining his ground against the refonned 
dergy of England ; for the simple and evangelical Lad^ 
mer complains of coming to a country church, where the 
people refused to hear him, because it was Robin Hood*8 
day ; and his mitre and rochet were fain to give way to 
the village pastime. Much curious information on diis 
subject may be found in the Preliminary Dissertation to 
the late Mr Ritson^s edition of the songs respecting this 
memorable outlaw. The game of Robin Hood was usual- 
ly acted in May ; and he was associated with the morrice- 
daneers, on whom so much illustration has been bestow- 
ed by the commentators on Shakespeare. A very lively 
picture of these festivities, containing a great deal of cu- 
rious infiirmation on the subject of the private lifb and 
amusements of our ancestors, was thrown, by the late in- 
genious Mr Strutt, into his romance entitled Queen-hoo- 
Hall, published after his death, in 1808. 

Note XII. 
Indifferent at to archer wight. 
The monarch gave the arrow bright, — ^P. 37* 
The Douglas of the poem is an imaginary person, a 
supposed unde of the Earl of Angus. But the king's be- 
haviour during an unexpected interview with the Laird of 



* Book of t)ie Uaivenal Kirk, |». 414. 
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Kil^indie, one of the banished Douglaaes, under cur- 
comstanoes similar to those in the text, is imitated from 
a real story told by Hmoe of Godscroft I would have 
availed myself more fiilly of the simple and affecting cir- 
comstances of the old history, had they not been already 
woven into a pathetic ballad by my friend Mr Finlay.* 
*^ His (the ]dng*8) implacability (towards the family of 
DoBglas) did also appear in his carriage towards Archi- 
bald c^ Kilspindie, whom he, when he was a child, loved 
angularly well for his ability of body, and was wont to 
call him his Oray-Steill.-t- Archibald being banished in- 
to England, could not well comport with the humour of 
that nation, which he thought to be too proud, and that 
diey had too high a ooncdt of themselves, joined with a 
contempt and despising of all others. Wherefore, being 
wearied of that life, and remiembering the king*s fovour 
of old towards him, he determined to try the King's mer- 
cifulness and demmcy. So he comes into Scotland^ and 
taldng occasion of the king^s hunting in the park at Stir- 
ling, he casts himself to be in his way, as he was coming 
home to the castle. So soon as the king saw him a£ar off, 
ere he came near, he guessed it was he, and said to one 
of his courtiers, yonder is my Ghray-Steill, Archibald of 
Kilspindy, if he be alive. The other answered, that it 
could not be he, and that he durst not come into the 



« See Scottish Historical and Ronumtic Ballads. Glasgow, 1808, 
vol. IL p. 117. 
t A duunpUm of popular romance. See JEfi<«'« Romance*, voLU. 

2 
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kiagli pnMDoeu The king approaching, he fell upon hit 
knns and oaved pardon, and promised ficom thenoefor* 
ward to abstain ftom meddling in public affairs, and to 
lead a quiet and private life. The king went by, with- 
oat ghring him any answer, and trotted a good round pace 
up Uie hiU. KHsfundy followed, and, though he wore on 
Uoi a secret, or shirt of mail, for his particular enemies, 
was as soon at the castle-gate as the king. There he sat 
him down upon a stone without, and entreated some of 
the king*s serrants for a cup of drink, bemg weary and 
thirsty ; but they, foaring the king^s displeasure, dnnt 
ghre him none. When the king was set at his dinner, he 
asked what he had done, what he had said, and whither 
hehadgone? It was told him that he had desired a cup of 
drink, and had gotten none. The king reproved them very 
sharply tat their discourtesy, and told them, that if he 
had not taken an oath that no Douglas should ever serve 
him, he would have received him into his service, for he 
had seen him some time a man of great ability. Then he 
sent him word to go to Leith, and expect his further plea- 
sure. Then some kinsman of David Falconer, the canonier, 
that was slain at Tantallon, began to quarrel with Archi- 
bald about the matter, wherewith the king shewed him^ 
self not well pleased when he heard of it. Then he com«- 
manded him to go to France for a certain space, till he 
heard further from him. And so he did, and died short- 
ly after. This gave occasion to the King of England 
(Henry VIII.) to blame his nephew, alleging the old say- 
ing, That a king's face should give grace. For this 
Arohibald (whatsoever were Angus's or Sir Oeorge's fault) 
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had not been principal actor of any thing, nor no coun- 
sellor nor stirrer up, but only a follower of his friends, 
and that noways cruelly disposed." — Hume of Godt- 
eroftt II. 107. 

Note XIII. 
Prize of the wrestling match^ the king 
To Douglas gave a golden ring. — P. 37. 
The usual prize of a wrestling was a ram and a ring, 
but the animal would have embarrassed my story. Thus 
in the Cokes Tale of Gamel3m, ascribed to Chaucer : 

** There happed to be there bedde 

Tryed a wrestling i 
And therefore there was y-setten 

A ram and als a ring," 

Again the Litil Geste of Robin Hood : 



«« 



By a bridge was a wrestling, 



And there taryed was he. 
And there was all the best ycmen 

Of all the west countrey. 
A AiU fayre game there was set up« 

A white bull up y-pight, 
A great courser with saddle and brydle. 

With gold burnished full bryght ; 
A payre of gloves, a red gold ringe, 

A pipe of wyne, good fay ; 
What man bereth him best I wis. 

The prise shall bear away." 

Ritbon's BoMm Hood, vol. I. 



NOTES TO CANTO VI 



Note I. 

These drew not for t/ieirjieldt the twordy 

Like tenantt qf a feudal lord. 

Nor own*d the patriarchal claim 

Of chieftain in their leader* s name ; 

Adventurers tliey ■ ■ — P. 58. 
The Scottish annies consuted chiefly of the nobility and 
barons, with their vassals, who held lands under them, 
for miUtary service by themselves and their tenants. The 
patriarchal influence exercised by the heads of dans in the 
Highlandsand Borders, was of a different nature, andsome- 
times at variance with feudal principles. It flowed from 
the Patria Potettat, exercised by the chieftain as rq>re- 
senting the original father of the whole name, and was 
often obeyed in contradiction to the feudal superior. 
James V. seems first to have introduced, in addition to 
the militia furnished from these sources, til&e service of a 
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small Dumber of mercenaries, who fbrmed a body-guard, 
called the Foot-Band. The satirical poet, Sir David JUnd- 
say, (or the person who wrote the prologue to his play of 
the «« Three Estaites,") has introduced Finlay of the 
Foot-Band, who, after much swaggering upon the stage, 
is at length put to flight by the fool, who terrifies him by 
means of a sheep's skull upon a pole. I have rather 
chosen to give them the harsh features of the mercenary 
soldiers of the period, than of this Scottish Thraso. These 
partook of the character of the Adventurous Ck>mpanioDs 
of Froissart, or the Condottieri of Italy. 

One of the best and liveliest traits of such manners, is 
the last will of a leader, called Geffroy Tete Noir, who 
having been slightly wounded in a skirmidi, his intem- 
perance brought on a mortal disease. When he found 
himself dying, he summoned to his bed-side the adven- 
turers whom he commanded, and thus addressed them : — 

^* Fayre sirs, quod Gefiray, I knowe well ye have al- 
wayes served and honoured me as men ought to serve their 
soveraygne and capitayne, and I shal be the gladder if ye 
will agre to have to your capitayne one that is descended 
of my blode. Behold here Aleyne Bxmx, my cosyn, and 
Peter his brother, who axe men of armes and of my blode. 
I require you to make Aleyne your capitayne, and to 
swere to him fa3rthe, obeysaunce, love, and loyalte, here 
in my presence, and also to his brother : howe be it, I 
wyll that Aleyne have the soverayne charge. — Sir, quod 
they, we are well content, for ye hauve ryght well chosen. 
There all the oompanyons made theym eervyaot to Aleyne 
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Rous and to Peter his brother. When all that was done^ 
then Geffhiye spake agayne, and sayd : Nowe, sirs, ye 
hanre obeyed to my pleasure, I canne you great thanke; 
wherefore, sirs, I wyll ye have parte of that ye have holpen 
to oonquere. I saye unto you, that in yonder chest that 
ye se stands yonder, therein is to the some of xxx thou- 
sande frankes,— I wyll give them accordynge to my oon- 
scyenee. Wyll ye all be content to fiiliyl my testament ; 
howe saye ye ? — Sir, quod they, we be ryg^t well contente 
to fblfyl your oommaundement.— Thane firste, quod het 
I wyll and give to the chapell of Sajrnt George, here in 
this castdll, for the reparadons thereof, a thousande and 
five hundrede firankes : and I give to my lover, who hath 
truly served me, two thousand and five hundred firankes : 
and also I give to Aleyne Roux, your new capitayne, foure 
thousande frankes : also to the varlettes of my chamber 
I gyve fy ve hundrede firankes. To mine ofiycers I gjye 
a thousande and five hundrede frankes. The rest I gyve 
and bequeth as I shall shew you. Ye be upon a thyrtie 
companyons all of one sorte : ye ought to be brethrene, 
and all of one alyaunce, witliout debate, ryotte, or strife 
among you. All this that I have shewed you ye shall 
fynde in yonder cheste. I wyll that ye departe all the re- 
sidue equally and truelly bitwene you thyrtie. And if 
ye be nat thus contente, but that the devyll wyll set de- 
bate bytwene you, than beholde yonder is a strong axe, 
breke up the coffer, and gete it who can. — ^To these words 
every man ansueied and said, . Sir, and dere maister, we 
are and shall be all of one accasd. Sir, we have so mocfa 
krved and doated you, that we will breke no oo£^, aor 
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bfeke no poynt of that ye hare ordayned and oomm 
ed.** — Lord Behkebs* FroUtart. 

Note II. 

Thou notv hatt gJeemnuUden and harp ; 
Get thee an ape^ and trudge the land^ 
The leader of a juggler band, — P. 62. 
The jongleurs, or jugglers, as we leani from die 
borate work of the late Mr Strutt, on the sports and 
times of the people of England, used to call in the a: 
Taiious assistants, to render these performances as 
tivating as possible. The glee-maiden was a neces 
attendant. Her duty was tumbling and dancing ; 
therefore (he Anglo-Saxon yersion of Saint Mark's i 
pd states Herodias to have vaulted or 'tumbled h^ 
King Herod. In Scotland, these poor creatures sc 
eren at a late period, to have been bonds-women to t 
masters, as appears from a ease reported by Fountain! 
^^ Reid the mountebank pursues Scot of Harden an^ 
lady, for stealing away from him a little girl, called 
tumbling-lasste, that danced upon his stage : am 
daimed damages, and produced a contract, whereb; 
bought her from her mother for 302. Scots. But we 1 
no slaves in Scotland, and mothers cannot sell 1 
baimes; and physicians attested, the emplojfmen 
tombling would kill her : and her jinnts were now gr 
Mt, and she declined to return ; though she was at 1 
a 'prentice, and so could not run away from her mas 
yet some dted Moees's law, that if a servant shelter 1 
sdf with thee, against his master's cruelty, thou i 
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f not delif er him up. The lends, renitenU c»m- 
'io^ assoilzied Harden, on the 27th of January, 
f.)*' — ^FouKTAiKH all's DccUiotUt f oL L p. 439.* 
le fifccetious qualities of the ape soon rendered him an 
itable addition* to the strolling hand of the jongleur. 
Jonson, in his splenetic introduction to the comedy 
Bardkolomew Fafar,** is at pains to inform the attdi- 
^^ Aat he has ne*er a sword and buckler man in hii 
nor a juggler, with a well-educated ape, to come 
the diaine for the King of Eng^d, and back again 
le prince, and sit stiU on his haunches for the Pope 
Im King of Spaine.** 

Note III. 

That HirHng air which pealt on highj 

Cer Dermid't race our victorp^ 

Strike it I P. 74. 

lere are several instances, at least in tradition, of per- 
so mudi attached to particular tunes, as to require 
!ar them on their dealh-bed. Such an anecdote is 



lioa^ leM to my imrpoie, I cannot help noticing a dremn- 
) wtp ec Un g another of this Mr Reid't attendants, whidi o»> 
1 during Jama IL's zeal for catholic pimelytiam, and ia told 
imtainhall, with dry Scottish irony. ** January nth, 1687«~ 
the mountebank is recdved into the popish <^urch, and one 
I Maekamorea was persuaded to accept of baptism from the 
1 prietta, and to turn Christian pi^iatt whidi was a great 
fi he was called James, after the hing and chanodlor, and 
poaOe James." Ibid, p. 44a 
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mentkmed by the late Mr Riddel of Olenriddd, in his 
ooUectioii of Border tunes, respecting an air called the 
^' Dandling of the Bairns,'* for which a certain OaDorl- 
dian laird is said to }iaYe evinced this strong mark of par- 
tiality. It is popularly told of a &mons freebooter, that 
he composed the tune known by the name of M aether- 
son's Rant while under sentence of death, and played it 
at the gallows-tree. Some spirited words have been 
adapted to it by Bums. A similar story is recounted of 
a Welch bard, who composed and played on his death- 
bed the air called Dafyddy Garregg Wen, 

But the most curious example is given by Brantome, 
of a maid of honour at the court of France, entitled, Ma- 
demoiselle de Limeuil. ^' Durant sa maladie, dont e le 
trespassa, jamais elle ne cessa, ains causa tousjours ; car 
die estroit fort grande parleuse, bro9ardeuse, et tr^-bien 
et fort i propos, et tr^s-belle avec cela. Quand Fheure 
de sa fin fut venue, elle fit venir a soy son valet, (ainsi 
que le filles de la cour en ont chacune un) qui s'appeknt 
Julien, et scavoit tr^^bien joUer de violon. * Julien, luy 
dit die, prenez vostre violon et sonnez moy tousjours 
jusques a ce que me voyez morte (car je m'y en vais,) la 
d^faite des Suisses, et le mieux que vous pourrez, et 
quand vous surez sur le mot, ^ Tout est perdu,' sonnes 
le par quatre on dng fois, le plus piteusement que vous 
pourrez,* ce qui fit I'autre, et elle-mesme luy aidoit de la 
vdx, et quand ce vint ^ tout est perdu,' eUe le rHtera par 
deux fois ; et se toumant de I'autre cosl£ du chevet, elle 
dit a sea eompagnes : < Tout est perdu I ce. coup« et i 
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boQ escknt ;* et ainsi d^c^da. VoiUt une morte jojeuse 
et plaisante. Je tiens ce conte de deux de ses compagnes, 
digoies de foi, qui virent joUer ce mystere.'* — Oeuvret de 
Brmntome^ III. 507. 

The tune to which this fair lady chose to make her 
final exit, was composed on the defeat of the Swiss at Ma- 
ligiiano. The huiden is quoted by Panui^, in Rabelais, 
and consists of these words, imitating the jargon of the 
SwisB, which is a mixture of French and German : 



'* Tout est Ydore 
La Tintelore, 
Tout est Terlore bi Got V* 



Note IV. 
Battle of Bear anDutne-^F, 75. 

A skirmish actually took place at a pass thus called in 
the Trosacfas, and closed with the remarkable incident 
mentioned in the text. It was greatly posterior in date 
to the reign of James V. 

*< In this roughly-wooded island, * the country people 
secreted their wives and children, and their most valuable 
effects, from the rapacity of Cromwell's soldiers, during 
their inroad into this country, in the time of the republic. 
These invaders, not venturing to ascend by the ladders, 



* That at the eastern cKtreinity of Loch Katrine* fo olten men- 
tloaad in the test 
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along the tide of the lake, took a more eircaitoai road, 
through the heart of the Troaachs, the moat freqneiitad 
path at that tune, whidi penetrates the wildemetB about 
half-way between Binean and the lake, by a tract oaUed 
Youdiilleach, or the Old Wife's Bog. 

^* In one of the defiles of this by-road, the men of the 
country at that time hung upon the rear of the intwUng 
enemy, and shot one of Cromwell's men, whoae grave 
marks the scene of action, and gives name to that paMk* 
In revenge of this insult the soldiers resolved to plunder 
the island, to violate the women, and put the children 
to death. With this brutal intention, one of the party, 
more expert than the rest, swam towards the island, to 
fetch the boat to his comrades, which had carried the wo- 
men to their asylum, and lay moored in one of the creeks. 
His companions stood on the shore of the main land, in 
full view of all that was to pass, waiting anjdously ton his 
return with the boat. But just as the swimmer had got 
to the nearest point of the island, and was laying hold of 
a Mack rock, to get on shore, a heroine, who stood on tfaa 
very point where he meant to land, hastily malffhing a 
dagger from below her apron, with one stroke severed his 
head firom the body. His party seeing this disaster, and 
reiinquishing ail future hope of revenge or conquest, made 
the best of their way out of theb perilous situation. This 
ama«m*s great-grandson lives at Bridge of Turk, wboy 



* B«aUMh so duiae. 
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berides odien, attests the tnith of this anecdote.*'— 5!lfcff«% 
<!fihe Scenery near Caliander^ Stirling, 1806, p. 20. I 
ha?e only to add to thii account, that the heroine's name 
was Hden Stuart 

NoteV. 

And Snowdown*t knight U Seoiland*» king. — P. 90. 

This discovery will probably remind the reader of the 
beautiful Arabian tale of // BondocanL Yet the incident 
is not borrowed fh>m tliat elegant story, but from Scottish 
tradition. James V., of whom we are treating, was a mo- 
narch whose good and benevolent intentions often t&bl* 
dered his romantic freaks venial, if not respectable, rinee, 
ftom his anxious attention to the interests of the lower 
and most oppressed class of his subjects, he was, as we 
have seen, popularly termed King of the Commons* For 
Ihe purpose of seeing that justice was regularly adminis- 
tered, and frequently from the less justifiable motive of 
gallantry, he used to traverse the vicinage of his several 
palaces in various disguises. The two excellent comie 
songs, entitled «« The Oaberlunzie Man,** and '< Well 
gae nae mair a roving," are said to have been founded 
upon die success of his amorous adventures when travel- 
ling in the disguise of a beggar. The latter is perhaps 
the best comic ballad in any language. 

Another adventure, which had nearly cost James his 
Hfe, is said to have taken place at the village of Gramond, 
near Edinburgh, where he had rendered his addresses ac- 
ceptable to a pretty ghl of the lower rank. Four ot five 

VOL. v. H 
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poBOOS, whether rehitions or lovers of his mistress is oiu 
certain, heset the disguised monarch, as he returned from 
his rendezvous. Naturally gallant, and an admirable mas- 
ter of his weapon, the king took post on the high and 
narrow bridge over the Almond river, and defended him- 
self bravely with his sword. A peasant, who was tlirash- 
ing in a neighbouxing bam, came out upon the noise, and, 
whether moved by compassion or by natural gallantry, 
took the weaker side, and laid about him with his flail so 
effectually, as to disperse the assailants, well thrashed, 
even according to tlie letter. He tlien conducted the king 
into, his bam, where his guest requested a basin and a 
towd, to remove the stains of the broiL This being pro- 
cured with difficulty, James employed himself in learn- 
ing what was the summit of his deliverer's earthly wishes, 
and found that they were bounded by the desire of pos- 
sessing, in property, the &rm of Braehead, upon which 
he laboured as a bondsman. The lands chanced to be- 
long to the crown ; and James directed him to come to 
the palace of Holy-Rood, and inquire for the Ouidman 
(i. e. farmer) of Ballengiech, a name by which he was 
known in his excursions, and which answered to the // 
Bondncani of Haroun Alraschid. He presented himself 
accordingly, and found, with due astonishment, that he 
had saved his monarch's life, and that he was to be gra- 
tified with a crown-charter of the lands of Braehead, under 
the service of presenting an ewer, basin, and towel, for 
the king to wash his hands, when he shall happen to pass 
the Bridge of Cramond. This person was ancestor of the 
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Howisons of Braehead, in Mid Lothian, a respectable fiu 
mily t who continue to hold the lands (now passed into the 
ftmale line) under the same tenure. 

Another of Jameses frolics is thus narrated by Mr Gamp- 
bdl, fVom the Statistical Account ^' Being once benight- 
ed when out a-hunting, and separated from his attendants, 
he happened to enter a cottage in the midst of a moor, at 
ihe foot of the Ochil hills, near Alloa, where, unknown, 
he was kindly received. In order to regale their unex- 
pected guest, the gudeman, (i. e. landlord, farmer,) de- 
sbed the gudexvifi to fetch the hen that roosted nearest 
the cock, which is tlways the plumpest, for the stranger's 
sapper. The king, highly pleased with his nigfat^s lodg- 
ing and hospitable entertainment, told mine host, at part- 
big, that he should be glad to return his ciyOity, and re- 
quested that the first time he came to Stirling he would 
«all at the castle, and inquire for the Gudeman ofBdtten- 
guich, Donaldson, the landlord, did not fail to call on 
the Gudeman of BaHenguich^ when his astonishment at 
finding that the king had been his guest, afforded no small 
amusement to the merry monarch and his courtiers ; and, 
to carry on the pleasantry, he was thenceforth designated 
by James with tiie title of King of tiie Moors, whidi name 
and dedgnation have descended fh>m fintiier to son ever 
once, and they have continued in possession of tiie iden- 
tical spot, tile property of Mr Erskine of Mar, till very 
latdy, when this gentieman, with reluctance, turned out 
tile descendant and representative of tiie King of the Moors, 
oh account of his majesty's invincible indolence, and great 
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diillkie to teSoma. or innovatioii of any kind, althou^, from 
the tpvited example of his neighbour tenants on ihe same 
estate, he is convinced similar exertion would promote his 
adTsntage.*' 

The author requests permission yet fimher to venij 
the subject of his poem, by an abstract from the genea- 
logical work of Buchanan of Auchmar, upon Scottish tur* 

<( This Jcim Buchanan of Auchmar and Ampryor was 
afterwards termed King of Eippen, * upon the following 
account t Ring James V., a vexj sociable debonair prince, 
residing at Stirling, in Budianan of Ampryor*s time, csr- 
rien were very frequently passing along the common road, 
being near Ampryor's house, with necessaries for the use 
of the king's family ; and he, having some extraordinary 
occasion, ordered one of these carriers to leave his load at 
his house, and he would pay him for it ; whidi the car- 
rier refosed to do, telling him he was the king*s carrier, 
and his load for lus majesty*s use ; to which Ampyyor 
seemed to have small regard, compdling the carrier, in 
the end, to leave his load ; telling him, if King James 
was King of Scotland, he was King of Kippen, so that 
it was reasonable he should share with his ndghbour king 
in some of these loads, so frequently carried that road. 
The carrier representing this usage, and telling the story, 
as Ampryor spoke it, to some of the king*s servants, it 
came at length to his Majesty's ears, who, shortly there- 



* A small district of Perthshire. 
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after, with a few attendants, came to visit his neighbour 
king, who, was in the mean time at dinner. . King James 
having sent a servant to demand access, was denied 
die same by a tall fellow with a battle>axe, who stood 
porter at the gate, telling, there could be no access till 
dinner was over. This answer not satisfying the king, 
he sent to demand access a second time ; upon which he 
was desired by the porter to desist, otherwise he would 
find cause to repent of his rudeness. His majesty find- 
ing this method would not do, desired the porter to tell 
bis master that the Goodman of Ballageigh desired to 
speak with the King of Ejppen. The porter telling Am- 
^ryor so much, he, in all himible manner, came and re- 
ceived the king, and having entertained him with much 
somptiiousness and jollity, became so agreeable to King 
James* that he allowed him to take so much of any pro- 
vision he found carrying that road as he had occasion for ; 
and seeing he had made the first visit, desired Ampryor 
in a few days to return him a second to Stirling, whidi 
he performed, and continued in very much favour with 
the king, always thereafter being termed King of Kippen 
while lie lived." — ^Buchanan's Etsay upon the FamUg 
of Buchanan. £din. 177^9 8vo- P* 7^* 

The readers of Ariosto must give credit for the amiable 
features with which he is represented, since he is g^e* 
rally considered as the protot3rpeof Zerbino, the most in- 
teresting hero of the Orlando Furioso. 



h3 
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Note VI. 

.SHrHng't Tcwer 



Of yore the name ofSncmdoun claims. — P. 9S. 
William of Worcester, who wrote about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, calls Stirling Castle Snowdoun. Sir 
DsTid Lindsay bestows the same epithet upon it in his 
Complaint of the Paping : 



*' Adieu, &ir Snawdoun, with tby towen high. 
Thy cfaapel-roiya], park, and talde round t 
Ifsy, June* and July* would I dwdl in thc^ 
Were I a nian, to hear the birdis sound* 
WUIk doth again thy royal rock rebound." 



Mr Chalmers, in his late excellent edition of Sir Dand 
lindsay^s works, has refuted the chimerical derivation of 
Snawdoun firom tnedding^ or cutting. It was probably 
derived from the romantic legend which connected Stir- 
ling with King Arthur, to which the mentbn of the Round 
Table gives countenance. The ring within which justs 
were formerly practised, in the castle park, is still called 
the Sound Table. Snawdoun is the official title of one of 
the Scottishlieralds, whose epithets seem in aU countries 
to have been fantastically adopted from ancient history or 
romance. 

It qipears from the preceding note, that the real name 
by which James was actually distinguished in his private 
excursions, was the Goodman of Ballenguich ; derived 
firom a steep pass reading up to the Castle of Stirling, so 
called. But the epithet would not have suited poetry, 
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and would besides at once, and prematurely have an- 
nounced the plot to many of my countrymen, among whom 
the traditional stories above mentioned are still current. 



The author has to apologize for the inadvertent appro- 
priation of a whole line from the tragedy of Douglas, 

'* I hold the flnt who itiikes, my foe.** 



END OF NOTES TO LADY OF THE LAKE. 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 



IN THREE PARTS. 



PART FIRST. 



FEwpersonages are so renowned in tradition as Tiiomas 
of Erceldoune, known by the appellation of ITie Rhymer, 
Uniting, or supposed to unite, in his person, the powers 
of poetical composition, and of vaticination, his me- 
mory, even after the lapse of five hundred years, is re- 
garded witii veneration by his countrymen. To give 
anjTthing like a certain history of this remarkable man, 
would be indeed difficult ; but the curious may derive 
some satisftustion from the particulars here broi^ht to- 
gether. 

It is agreed, on all hands, that the residence^ and 
probably the birth place, of this ancient bard, was Er- 
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celdoune, a village situated upon the Leader, two miles 
above its junction with the Tweed. The ruins of an an- 
cient tower are still pointed out as the Rhymer's cas- 
tle. The uniform tradition bears, that his simame was 
Leimbnt, «r Leaimaat ; akd tfadt the i^tp^liafcio^ 0f The 
Bhymer was conferred on him in consequence of his 
poetical compositions* There remains, nevertheless^ 
some doubt upon this subject In a charter which is 
subjoined at length,* the son of our poet designs him- 
self, << Thomas of Ercildoun, son and heir of Thomas 
Rymour of Ercildoun," which seems to imply, that the 



« From the CharMary of the Trinity House qfSoltra, Advoeataf 

Ubrary, W, 4. 14. 

ERSYLTON. 
Omnibus has Utsens tisoris vel suditaris Thomte de Bhnldoim 
fittus et heres Thomae Rymour de Ercildoun salutem in Domino. 
Noveritis me per Aistem et baculem in pleno judido resignasae ac 
per presentes quieCem damassepro me et heredibus mds lidgistro 
domus Sancts Trinitatis de Soltre et fratribua ejusdem damns to- 
tam terram meam cum omnibus pertinentibus suis quam in tene- 
mentb de Ercildoun hereditarie tenui renuuei a ndo de toto pfo sat 
et heredibus meis omni jure et clameo que ego sue antecessores md 
in eadem terra alioque tempore de perpetuo habuimiu siVte de to- 
tttw tatftwre postumiis. In cujus rd testimooiq pre^natibOs bis u- 
^um meum apposui data apud Erdldoim die Martis proximo post 
festum l^anctbrum Apostolorum Sytnonlse tt Jude Anno DMUtt 
MiUessimo ec< Nonagesimo Nono. 
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fiitfaer did not heat the hereditaiy name of Learmont ; 
or, at least, was better known and distinguished by the 
^thet, wluch he had acquired by his personal accom- 
plhhments. I must, however, remark, that, down to 
a very late period, the practice of distinguishing the 
portieB, even in formal writings by the epithets which 
had, been bestowed on them from personal drcum- 
slanoes, instead of the proper simames of their ^^iii^, 
was common, and indeed necesSaiy, among the Border 
dans. So early as the end of the thirteenth century, 
when tdrnames were hardly introduced in Scotland, this 
custom must have been universaL There is, therefore^ 
nothing inconsirtent in supposing our poet's name to 
have been actuidly Learmont, although, in this charter, 
he is distinguished by the popular appellation of The 
H^tnet, 

We are better able to ascertain the period at which 
Thomas of Ercildoune lived ; being the latter end of 
the thirteenth century. I am inclined to place his 
death a little &rther back than Mr Finkerton, who 
supposes that he was alive in 1300 {lAst cf Scottish 
Poets) ; which is hardly, I think, consistent with the 
charter already quoted, by which his son, in 1299,. for 

VOL. V. I 5 
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himself aoid his heirs, convejrs to the conrent of the 

TAuty of Soltre, the tenement which he possessed by 

inheritance (keredkarie) in Ercildoun, wifJi all daim 

whidi he, or his predecessors, could pretend thereta 

From this we may infer, that the Bhymer.was now 

dead; since we find his son disposing of the' fiunily 

property. SdB, however, the argmnent of the learned 

historian win remain unimpeached, as to the time of 

the poet's birth. For if, as we learn from Barbour, his 

prophecies were held in reputation as early as 130^ 

when Bruce slew the Red Cummin, the sanctity, and 

(let me add to Mr Pinkerton's words) the uncertainty of 

antiquity, must have already involved his character and 

writings.* In a diart^ of Peter de Haga de Bemer- 

syde^ which unfortunately wants a date, the Bhymer, a 

near neighbour, and, if we may trust tradition, a friend 

of the fiunily, appears as a witnesa-^Cbrfuibty rfJild- 



* The Unci aUiidad to tre these: 

I hope tliat Tomas's propheBie, 
Of Eiroeldottii ahall truly be. 
In hinit && 
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It. cmnot be doubted, that Thomas of ErcUdoun was 
a remarkaVIe and important person in his own time, 
since, reiy shortly after his death, we find him celebra- 
ted as a prophet, and as a poet. Whether he himself 
made gny pretensions to the first of those characters^ 
o)r whether it was gratuitously conferred upon him by 
the credulity of posterity, it seems difficult to decide. 
If we may believe Mackenzie^ Leannont only yerofied 
the prophecies delivered by £liza, an inspired nun^ of 
a convent at Haddington. . But of this there seemt not 
to be the most distant proof. On the contrary, all 
ancient authors^ who quote the Rhymer's prophecies, 
uniformly suppose them to have been emitted by him- 
self Thus, in Winton's Chromcle, 



Of this fydit quilum spak Thomas 

Of Ersyldoime, that sayd in Deroe, 

Thaxe sukl meit stalwarthly, starke, and steme. 

He sayd it in bis prophecy ; 

6ut how he wist it yrzzferly. 

Book nil. chap, 32. 



There could have been no ferfy (marvel), in Winton's 
eyes, at least, how Thomas came by his knowledge of 
future events, had he ever heard of the inspired nun of 
Haddington ; which, it cannot be doubted, would have 
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been a solution of the mystery, much to the taste of the 
Fjrior of LocUevuL* 

WhateTer doubts, however, the learned might have, 
as to.the source of the Rhymer's prophetic skilly the 
vulgar had no hesitation to ascribe the whole to the hi- 
tercourse between the bard and the Queen of Fa&y. 
The popular tale bears, that Thomas was dffried off at 
an early age, to Fairy Land, where he acquired all the 
knowledge which made him afterwards so fiunbtui. Af- 
ter seven years residence he was permitted to return to 
the earth, to enlighten and astonish his countrym^ by 
his prophetic powers ; still, however, remaining bound 
to return to his royal mistress, when 8h6 should iiiti- 



« Henry, the minstrd, who Introduces Thomag into the history 
of Wallace, expteum the same doubtas to the source of his prophe- 
tic knowledge. 

Thomas Rhymer into the faile was than 
With the minister, which was a worthy man. 
He used oft to that religious place ; 
The people deem'd of wit he meikle can. 
And so he tcM, tiiough that they Uess or ban, 
VHiich happen'd sooth in many divers case ; 
I cannot say by wrong or lighteousness. 
In rule of war whether they tint or wan ; 
It may be deemed by division of grace, &c. 

Hittory qf Wallace » Book IL 
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mate her pleaBure.* Accordiiigixy while Thomas was 
makiiig menry with his friends in the tower of £rcil» 
domiy a person came rmming in, and told with marks 
of fear and astonishment, that a hart and hind had left 
the neighbouring forest, and were composedl]r and slow- 
ly parading the street of the Tillage.f The prophet in- 
ttantlj arose^ left his hafaitatioxv and followed the won- 
deiiiil animals to the forest, whence he was nerer seen 
to return. According to the popular belief he still 
^drees his weurd*' in Fairy Land, and is expected one 
day to revisit earth. In the meanwhile^ his memory 
is held in the most profound respect The Eildqn 
I^ee^ from beneath the shade of which he deliveredhis 
prophecies, now no longer exists; but the spot is 
marked by a large stone^ called Eildon Tree Stone. A 
neighbouring rivulet takes the name of the Bogle Bum 
(Croblin Brook) from the Bhymer*s supernatural visit- 
antSi The veneration paid to his dwelling-place even 



• See a Dissertation on Fairies, prefixed to the ballad of Tam- 
LANK, Mhutreisy of the Scottish Border, voL II. p. 237. 

t There is a singular resemblance betwixt this tradition, and a^ , 
incident occurring in the life of Merlin Caledonius» which the read; 
er win find a few pages onward. 
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attwched itself in some degree to a persoiiy who, with- 
in the memory of man, chose to set up his residence in 
the ruins of liearmont's tower. The name of this man 
was Murmy, a kind of herbalist ; who,^ by dint of some 
knowledge iit simples, the possession of a musical dock, 
an electrical machine, and a stuffed alligator, added to 
a siqpposed communication with Thomas the Rhymer, 
Hyed for many years in yery good credit as a wizard. 
'. It seemed to the author unpardonable to dismiss a 
person, so important in Border tradition as the Bhymery 
without some &rther notice than a simple commentary 
iqion the following ballad. It is given from a copy, ob- 
tained fnm a lady, residing not £ur from Ercildoun, cor- 
rected and enlarged by one in Mrs Brown's MSS. The 
former copy, however, as might be expected, is fiur more 
minute' as to local description.* To this old tale the 
author has ventured to add a Second Fbrt, consisting 
of a kind of Cento, from the printed prophecies vulgar- 
ly ascribed to the Rhymer ; and a Third Part, entirely 



* The author has been >hioe infonned, by a most endnent anti- 
quary, that there is In existence a MS. copy of this ballad, of very 
consideralile antiquity, of whidi he hopes to avail himself on some 
future oooasion. 
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modern, founded upon the tradition of his having re- 
turned with the hart and hind to the Land of Ea^e. 
To make his peace with the more severe antiquaries, 
the author has prefixed to the Second Part some re- 
marks on licannont's prophecies. 
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PAET FIRST. ANCIENT. 



Teue Thomas lay on Huntlie bank : 

A ferlie he spied wi' his e'e ; 
And there he saw a ladye bright, 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree* 

Her shirt was o* the grass-green silk. 
Her mantle o* the velvet fyne ; 

At ilka tett of her horse's mane. 
Hang fifty siller bells and nine. 
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True Thomas, he pull'd aff his cap, ' 
And louted low down to his knee^— 

** All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven 1 
For thy peer on earth I never did see.*'— 

'< O no, O no, Hiomas,*' she said; 

** That name does not belang to me ; 
^ I am but the Queen of fiiir Elfland, 
That am hither come to visit thee. 

« 9arp and carp, Thomas,'* she said ; 

** Harp and carp along with me ; 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips. 

Sure of your body I will be.**— 

** Betide me weal, betide me woe. 
That weird* shall never danton me."— 

Syne he has kiss'd her rosy lips^ 
All underneath the Elldon Tree. 



« That weirdt ^-c— That destiny shaU never fHghten me. 

I2 
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" Now, ye raann go wi' me," she said ; 

^ Trae Thomas, ye maun go wi' me ; 
And ye maun serve me seven years. 

Through weal or woe as may chance to be."— 

She mounted on her milk-white steed ; 

She's ta'en true Thomas up bdiind ; 
And aye, whene'er her bridle rung, 

The steed flew swifter than the wind. 

O they rade on, and further on ; 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind ; 
Until they reach'd a desart wide* 

And living land was left behind. 

• 

<< Light down, light down, now, true Thomas^ 
And lean your head upon my knee : 

Abide, and rest a little space. 
And I will shew you ferlies three. 
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" O aee ye not yon narrow rosdt 
So thick beset with thorns and briers ?— 

That is the path of righteousness, 
Though after it but few enquires. 

*' And see not ye that braid, braid road, 

That lies across that lily leven ?— 
Tliat is the path of wickedness, 

Though some call it the road to hearen. 

'* And see not ye that bonny road. 
That winds about the femie brae ?— 

That is the road to fair EiiOand, 
Where thou and I this night maun gae. 

'* But^ Thomas, ye maun hold ycmr tongue. 
Whatever ye may hear or see ; 
• For, if you speak word in Elflyn land, 

Ye*ll ne*er get back to your ain countrie."-^ 
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thef rade on, wid brthar on, 

And tbef waded Unou^ Tiren aboon the knf 
Aad thej sBw neither son nor moon, 

Bnt Ui«7 beard tbe loaring of the Ma- 
lt mu miikiinidc ni^^ and there was nae sten 

And they waded Oiroti^ red blude to the kne 
For a' the blude that'i ahed on earth, 

Rixi4 throng the apring;^ o' that countiie* 

Syne th«7 came on to a garden greoi, 
And die pu'd an apple &ae a tree — 

** Take thU for thy wagea, tme IVimas ; 

It will give thee the tongue that can never lie. 

" My tongue ia mine ain," true TboaiM said ; 
" A guidely gift ye wad gle to me ! 

1 neithei doubt to buy nor sell, 
At fair or tiyat, where I may be. 
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" I donght neither speak to prince or peer, 
Nor ask of grace firom fidr ladye.*'— 

« Now hold thj peace !** the ladye said, 
" For, as I say, so must it be."-* 

He has gotten a coat of the even doth. 
And a pair of shoes of yelyet green ; 

And, till seven years were gane and past, 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 
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NOTE AND APPENDIX 

TO 

THOMAS THE RHYMER. 

FART FIRST. 



Shepu'd an appkfrae a tree, ^c — P. 166. v. 3. 
The traditional commentary upon this hallad informs 
us, that the apple was the produce of the fatal Tree of 
Knowledge, and that the garden was the terrestrial para- 
dise. The repugnance of Thomas to he debarred the use 
of falsehood, when he might find it conveni^t, has a 
comic effect. 



The reader is here presented, from an old, and unfor- 
tunately an imperfect MS., with the undoubted original 
of Thomas the Rhymer's intrigue with the Queen of 
Faery. It will afford great amusement to those, who 
would study the nature of traditional poetry, and the 
changes effected by oral tradition, to compare this an- 
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dent Tomance with the foregoing ballad. The same in- 
ddenU are narrated, even the expression is often the 
same, yet the poems are as different in appearance, as if 
the older tale had been regularly and systematically mo- 
dernized by a poet of the present day. 

Inc^ Prophesia Thome de Erseldoun, 

In a lande at I was lent. 

In the gryking of the day. 

Ay akme as I went. 

In Huntle bankys me for to fHxf : 

I saw the thxostyl, and the Jay» 

Ye mawes movyde of hor song. 

Ye wodwale sange notes gay. 

That al the wod about xange. 

In that longyng as I lay, 

Undir nethe a dem tre, 

I was war of a lady gay, 

C!ame rydyng ouyr a fiiir le ; 

Zogh I Biild sitt to domysday, ' 

With my totag to wrabbe and wry, 

Certenly all hyr amy. 

It beth neuyr discryuyd for me. 

Hyr palfira was dappyll gray, 

Sycke on say neuer none. 

As the son in somers day. 

All abowte that lady shone; 

Hyr sadei was of a rewel bone, 

A semly syght it was to se, 

Bryht with mony a precyous stone. 

And compasyd all with crapste ; 

Stones of oryens gret plente. 

Her hair about her hede it hang. 

She rode ouer the fiumyle. 

A while she blew a wfaUe she sang, 
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Her girths of noUl iiOte tiiesr wcfie. 

Her boculs were of beryl stone, 

Sadyll and brydill war - - : 

With syDc and sendel about bedone. 

Her patyrd was of a pall fyne. 

And hyr crqper of the azaa^ 

Hyr brydil was of gold lyne. 

On eoery syde fonothe hong bdb tfare, 

Hyr brydil reynes - - - 

A semly syrt 

Crop and patyrel 

In every joynt - - - - 

She led thr« grew houndes in a leaih» 

And ratches cowpled by her rani 

She bar an horn about her halsj^ 

And undir her gyirdil meny flene* 

Thomas lay and sa - - r 

Intfaebankesof--- 

He sayd yonder is Mary of Might, 

That bar the child that died for me, 

Certes hot I may speke with that lady bright^ 

Myd my hert will brdke in three; 

I schal me bye with |U1 my might, 

Hyr to mete at Eldyn Tree. 

Thomas rathly up he raae^ 

And ran ouer mountayn hye. 

If it be sothe the story sayi. 

He met her euyn at Eldyn tre. 

Thomas knelyd down <m his kne 

Undir nethe the grenewood spray. 

And sayd, lovely lady thou rue on me. 

Queen of Heaven as you well may be i 

But I am a lady (^ another countiie. 

If I be pareld most of prise, 

I ride after the wild fee. 

My ratches rinnen at my dfvys. 
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If thou be poxidd matt of prise. 

And Tides a lady in stnag fbtjr, 

Lovely lady, as thou ait ^Hse; 

Giue you me leoe to lige ye toy. 

Do ?ray, Thonuw, Uuit were My, 

I pray ye, Thomas, late me be, ' 

That rin will fi>rdo aU my bewtie : 

Lovely ladye, T^e on me. 

And euer more I shall with ye dwdl. 

Here my trowth I plyght to thee. 

Where you bdeues in heuyn or heO. 

Thomas, and you my^^t lyge me by, 

Undir netfae this grene wode spnty, • ^* 

Thou would tell full hastdy. 

That thou had laytt by a lady gay. 

Lady, I mote lyg by the, 

Undir nethe the grene wode tre. 

For all the gold in chrystenty, 

Suld you neuer be wryede for me. 

Man on molde yon will me mafte. 

And yet hot you may baf you will* 

Trow you well, Thomas, you cheuyst ye warre ; 

For all my bewtie wilt you spill. 

Down lyghtyd that lady bryat, 

Undir nethe the grene WMe spray. 

And as ye otory sayth fall ryst, 

Seuyn tymes by her he lay. 

She seyd, man you lyste tM play, * 

What berde in bouyr may dde with tfiee. 

That nuudes me all fliis lodt day { 

I pray ye, Thomas, lat me be» 

Thomas stode up in the sted^ 

And behdde the lady gtfi 

Her heyre hang downe about hyr hede^ 

The tone was blak, the other gray. 

Her eyn semyt onto befoM wis gray. 

Her gay clethyng was an away. 
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That he before had sene in that itede; 
Hyr body as Uo atony bede. 
Thomas sighede, and sayd. Alias, 
Me tfaynke this a dullfuU sy^^ 
Tbkt thou art fisdyd in tineUce, 
Before you shone as son so bryit. 
Take thy leue, Thomas, at son and mooe. 
At gresse, and at euery tr^ 
This twelymonth sail you with me gone, 
Medyl erth you sail not se. 
Alas, he 8eyd« ful wo is me, 
I trow my dedes will werke me care, 
Jesu, myiKde tak to ye, 
Whedir so euyr my body sail fare. 
She rode turOk with all her myzt, 
Undir nethe the deme lee^ 
It was derke as at midnyzt. 
And euyr in water unto the kne; 
Through the space of days thze. 
He herde but swowyng of a flode ; 
Thomas sayd* Ful wo is me, 
Nowe' I spyll iter fiiwte of fode ; 
To a garden she lede him tyte. 
There was firuyte in grete plente, 
Peyres and appkss ther were ryp^ 
The date and the damese^ 
The fi^e and als fylbert treat , 

The nyghtyngale bredying in her neste. 
The papigaye about gan fle. 
The throstylook uHg wudd hafe no rest. 
He pressed to puHe firuyt with his hand 
As man for faute that was fitynt ; 
She seyd, Thomas, laMl stand, 
- Or els the deuyl wil the ataynt 
Sche said, Thomas^ I the hyst. 
To lay thi hede upon my kne. 
And thou shalt see fsyrer sight, 
Tlian euyr sawe man in their kintrc. 
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Sees thou, Thomas, yon fair way. 
That lyggs ouyr yone fityr playn ? 
Yonder is the way to heuyn for ay. 
When synful sawks haf dersyed their payne. 
Sees thou, Thomas» yone sectmd way. 
That lygges lawe vndir the ryse ? 
Streight is the way, sothly to say. 
To thejoyesof paiadyee. 
Sees thou, Thomas yone thyid way. 
That lij^es ouyr yone how ? 
Wide is the way sothly to say. 
To the brynyi^ f^res of hell. 
Sees thou, Thomas, yone fisyr castells,* 
That standes ou3rr yone fayr hill ? 
Of town and tower it beereth the belle. 
In middell erdi is non like theretilL 
Whan thou comyst in yon castell gaye 
I pray thu curteis man to be ; 
What so any man to you say. 
Soke thu answer none but me. 
My lord is servyd at yche messe. 
With xzx knistes feir and fire ; 
I sail say syttyng on the dese, 
I toke thy speche beyonde the le. 
~Thomas stode as still as stone. 
And behelde that ladye gaye ; 
Than was^sche fiftyr and rydie anone. 
And also ryal on hir palficeye. 
The grewhoundes had fyide them on the dere, 
Ttile ratches coupled, by my fay. 
She Uewe her horn Thomas to chere. 
To the castle she wmt her way. 
The lady into the hall went, 
Ttunnas folowyd at her hand j 
Thar kept hyr mony a lady gent. 
With curtasy and lawe. 
Harp and fedyl both he fisiide. 
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The getem and tbB mrtiy, 

Lut and ry\Ah tfaer gon paag, 

Thair was al maner of mynitndsy. 

The moat liertly liiat Thomas tfao^il. 

When he com anyddes the flore, 

Fourty hertes to quarry we wtarogfat;. 

That had hen befor bodi long and stoiew 

Lymors lay lappyng Idode^ 

And kokes standing with dressyng knife* 

And dressyd dere as thai wer wodc^ 

And rewell was thair wonder 

Knyghtes dansyd by two and thr^ 

All that leue kmg day. " 

Ladyes that were grct olgce. 

Sat and sang of rydi aray* 

Thomas sawe much more in that plac^ 

Than I can descrjrv^ 

Til on a day alas, ake. 

My lorelye ladye sayd to ma» 

Busk ye, Thomas, you must agayn. 

Here you may no longer be : 

Hy then leme that you were at ham^ 

I sal ye bryng to Eldyn Tie. 

Thomas answerd with heuy dier. 

And sayd, Lowely lady^ lat ma b^ 

For I say ye oertenly here 

Haf I be hot the space of dayes three. 

Sothly, Thomas, as I telle ye. 

You hath been here thre yeres. 

And here you may no longer be; 

And I sal tele ye a skde, 

To-morowe of hdle ye fbule fende 

Amang our folke shall chuaehis fee; 

For you art a larg man and an hende, 

Trowe you wele he will d&use thee. 

F6re all the gold that may be, 

Sal you not be betmyed tat me. 

And thairfor sal you hens wend. 
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She bioght hym euyn to EUkm tre. 
Under .nethe the giene wode spray. 
In Hontle baokes was fiiyr to be, 
Ther breddes syng boUi nyxt and day. 
Fene oayr yon numtayns gray, 
Thflce hatbe my ftoon : 
FUe wele, Thomas, I wende my way. 
• ••••• 

[The elfin queen, after restoring Thomas to earih, 
poors forth a string <^ prophecies, in which we distin- 
guish reference to the events and personages of the Scot- 
tish wars of Edward III.< The battles of Duplin and 
Halidon are mentioned, and also Black Agnes, Countess 
of Dunbar. There is a copy of this poem in the Mu- 
seum in the Cathedral of Lincoln, another in the collec- 
tion of Peterborough, but unfortunately they are all in 
an imperfect state. Mr Jamieson, in his curious collec- 
tion of Scottish Ballads and Songs, has an entire copy ot 
this ancient poem, with all the collations. The lacuna 
of the former edition have been supplied from his copy.] 
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PART SECOND. 



ALTERED FROM ANCUENT PROPHECIES. 



The prophecies ascribed to Thomas of Ercildonne 
haye been the principal means of securing to him xe- 
membrance " amongst the sons of his people.** The 
author of Sir Tristrem would long ago have joined, in 
the vale of oblivion, " Clerk of Tranent, who wrote 
the adventures of Sckir Gaiwdn,** if, by good hap» the 
same current of ideas respectingantiquity, which causes 
"^^xgil to be regarded as a magician hy the Lazatoni 
of Naples, had not exalted the Bard of Ercildoune to 
the prophetic character. Perhaps, indeed, he himself 
affected it during his life. We know at least, for cer- 
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tain, that a belief in his supernatural knowledge was 
current soon after hisdea^. His prophecies are aDuded 
to by Barbour, hy Winton, and by Henry the Minstrel, 
or Blind JSiarfy, as he is usually termed. None of these 
authors^ however, give the words of any of the Rhy- 
mer's vaticinations, but merely narrate historically, his 
having predicted the events of which they speak. Hie 
earliest of the prophecies ascribed to him, which is now 
extant, is quoted by Mr Pinkerton from a MSw It is 
supposed to be a responsie from Thomas of Ercildoune, 
to a question from the heroic Countess of March, re- 
nowned for the defence of the castle of Dunbar against 
the EngliRli, and termed, in the fiunQiar dialect of her 
time, Black jignes of Dunbar. This prophecy is re- 
markable, in so &r as it bears very little resemblance 
to any verses published in the printed copy of the Rhy- 
mer's supposed prophecies. The verses are as follows: 

** Im Cotmlesse de I)(mbar deriumde a Thomas de Esse- 
dowie qumU la guerre d'JEscoce pretidreit Jyn. Eylla 
repoundy et e^, 

" When roan is mad a kyng of a capped man; 
When man is levere other mones tfayng than is owen s 
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Af I bsre nerer seen the MSL fromwludli Mr Pln- 
kerton makes this extract^ and as the date of it k 
fixed by him (certainly one of the most able antiqua- 
ries of our age) to the reign of^Edward L or IL, it 
is with great diffidence that I hazard a oootnry op^ 
nion. There can, howevery I believe, be little doub^ 
that these prophetic yerses are a forgery, and not the 
production of our Thomas the Bhymer. But I am in- 
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dined to believe them of a later date than the reign of 
Edward L or 11. 

The gaUant defence of the castle of Dunbar, by 
Black Agnes, tbok place in the year 1337. The Rhy- 
ma died tMrevioiis t6 the year 1299 (see the charter, 
by his son, in the introduction to the foregoing ballad.) 
It seems, therefore, yery improbable, that the Countess 
of Dunbar could ever have an opportunity of consult- 
ing Thomas the Bhymer, since that would infer that 
sbe was married, or at least engaged in state matters, 
previous to 1299 ; whereas, she is described as a youngs 
or a middle-aged woman, dt the period of her being be- 
9i^ed hn the fortiress, which she so Well defended. If 
the editor might indulge a conjecture, he would sup- 
pose^ that the prophecy was contrived for the en- 
oouragement of the English invaders, during the Scot- 
tish wars ; and tbit the namies of the Countess of Dun- 
bar, and of Thomas of Ercildoime, were used for the 
greater credit of the foiigeiy. Accbrdiiig to this hypo- 
thesis; it seems likely to have been composed after the 
siege of Dunbar, which had made the name of the 
oounteils Well known, and cbnsequently in the reign of 
Edward HI. The whole tdidency of the propheby is 
to aver, " that th^e shall be no tod of the Scottish 
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war (conceniiiig which the question was proposed), till 
a final conquest of the country hy England, attended 
by all the usual seyerities.of war. When the cultiva- 
ted country shall become forest— says the prophecy;— 
when the wild animals shall inhabit the abode of men ; 
—when Scots shall not be able to escape the English, 
should they crouch as hares in their form,'*-— all these 
denunciations seem to refer to the time of Edward 
IIL, upon whose victories the' prediction was probably 
founded. The mention of the exchange betwixt a colt 
worth ten markes, and a quarter of ** whaty (indiffer- 
ent) wheat,'* seems to allude to the dreadful fiunine, 
about the year 1388. The independence of Scotland 
was, however, as impregnable to the mines of supersti- 
tion, as to the steel of our more powerful and more 
wealthy neighbours. The war of Scotland is, thank God, 
at an end ; but it is ended without her people having 
either crouched like hares in their form, or being 
drowned in their flight '* for foute of ship8,"*-4;hank 
God for that too. The prophecy, quoted in p. 147, is 
probably of the same date, and intended for the same 
purpose. A minute search of the records of the time 
would, probably, throw additional light upon the allu- 
sions contained in these ancient legends. Anumg va- 
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rious rhymes of prophetic import^ which are at this day 
cuirent amongst the people of Teviotdale, is one, sup- 
posed to be pronounced by Thomas the Rhymer, pre- 
saging the destruction of his habitation and family : 

" The hare sail kittle (litter) on my hearth-stane, 
And there will never be a Laird Learmont again." 

The first of these lines is obviously borrowed from 
that in the MSb of the HarL Library— << When hares 
kendles o* the her*stane'*— «n emphatic image of de- 
solation. It is also inaccurately quoted in the prophecy 
of Waldhave, published by Andro Hart^ 1613 1 



" This is a true talking that Thomas ofteOs, 
The hare shall hirple <m the hard (hearth) stane." 



%M>ttiswbode, an honest, but credulous historian, 
seems to have been a firm believer in the authenticity 
of the prophetic wares, vended in the name of Hiomas 
of Ercildoune. *' The prophecies yet extant in Scot- 
tish rhymes, whereupon he was commonly called 
Thomas the Bhymer^ may justly be admired; having 
foretold, so many ages before, the union of England 
and Scotland in the ninth degree of the Bruce's 
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bloody with the successioii of Bmoe hiiiuidf to the 
crowii) being yet a child, and ot|ier diven particolan^ 
which the event hath ratified and made good. Boe- 
thius^ in his stofy> relateth his prediction of King 
Alexander's death, and that he did foretel the same to 
the Earl of March, the day before it fell out ; sayings 
' That before the next day at noon, such a tempest 
should blow, as Scotland had not felt for ttsiny years 
before.* The next morning, the day being dear, and 
no change appearipg in the air, the nobleman did 
challenge Thomas of his sayings calling him an im- 
postor. He replied, that noon was not yet passed. 
About which time, a post came to advertise the earl, 
of the king his sudden death. ' Tben,* oaid Thomas, 
* this is the tempest I foretold ; and so shall it prove 
to Scotland.* Whence, or how, he had this knowledge, 
'can hardly be affirmed; but sure it is, that he did 
divipe and answer truly of many things to come^'*«- 
SpomswooDE, p. 47. Besides that notable vouch^. 
Master Hector Boece, the good archbishop might, 
had he been so minded, have referred to Fordun for 
the prophecy of King Alexander's death. That his- 
torian call9 our bard ** rumlii He votes. **— 'Fordun, lib. 
X. cap. 40. f 
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What Spotdswoode calls "the prophecies extant m 
Scottish rhyme," are the metrical predictions ascribed 
to the prophet of Erdldoune, which, with many other 
compositions of the same nature, bearing the names of 
Bede, Merlin, Gildas, and other approved soothsayers^ 
are contained in one small volume, published by Andro 
H«rt, at Edinburgh, J1615. The late excellent Lord 
Hailes made these compositions thesubjectofadisserta- 
tion, pubUdied in his Memarh on the History ^Scotland. 
His attention is chiefly directed to the celebrated pro- 
phecy of our bards, mentioned by Bishop Spottiswoode, 
bearing, that the crowns of England and Scotland should 
be united in the person of a king, son of a French queen, 
and related to Bruce in the ninth degree. Lord Hailes 
plainly proves, that this prophecy is perverted from its 
original purpose, in order to apply it to the succession 
of James VI. The ground-work of the forgery is to be 
found in the prophecies of Berlington, contained in the 
same collection, and runs thus : 



*' Of Bruoe^s left side shall spring out as a leafe. 

As neere as the ninth degree ; 

And shall be fleemed of £Eure Scotland^ 

In France farjre beycmd the i 

k2 
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And then shall come agalne lyding* 
With eyes that many men may see. 
At Abcriadie he Shan light, 
WUh hempen hdtores and hone of tte. 

Hoirever itlu^ipenfiir to fidl. 

The lyon shal be lord of all ; 

The Frendi quen shall beane the soqne, 

Shal rale aU Biittiine to the sea ; 

Ane from the Bnioe's Uood shall come also. 

As neere as Hie ninth degree. 

Yet shal there come a keene knight over the salt sea* 
A kecne man of courage and hold man of atmes ; 
A duke's son dowbled (i e, dubbed) a borne man in Fzano^ 
That shal our mirths augment, and mende aU our harmes ; 
Aflier Uie date of our Lord 1513, and thrice three tiiaraallcr; 
Which shal brooke all the broad isle to himself. 
Between 19 and fluice three the thrrip dud be ended. 
The Saaums sail never recover after*** 



There cannot be any doubt, that this pto^eej was 
intended to excite the confidence of the Soottisli nation 
in the Duke of Albany, regent in Scotland, who arri- 
ved from France in 1515^ two years after the death of 
James IV. in the &tal field of Flodden. The regent 
was descended of Bruce by the left, t. e. by the female 
side, within the ninth degree. His mother was daugh- 
ter to the Earl of Boulogne, his fiither banished from 
his comitry— '< fleemit of &ir Scotland." His arrival 

4 
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must necessarily be by sea, and his landing was expect- 
ed at Aberlady, in the IPntti of Forth. He was a duke's 
son, dubbed knight ; and nine years, firom 1513^ are 
allowed him, by the pretended prophet, for the accom- 
plishment of the salvation of his country, and the ex- 
altation of Scotland over her sister and riv^l. All t^ 
was a pious fraud, to excite the confideKce and ^int 
of the country. 

The prophecy, put in the name of our Thomas the 
Rhymer, as it stands in Hart's book, refers to a later 
period. The narrator meets the Rhymer upon a land, 
beside a lee, who shews him many emblematical vi- 
rions, described in no mean strain of poetry. They 
chiefly relate to the fields of Flodden and Pinkie^ to 
the national distress which fc^owed these defeats, and 
to future halcyon days, which are promised to Scotlan4* 
One quotation or two will be sufficient to establish this 
fully: 



*' Out Scottish king sal come flil keene. 
The red lyon beareth he; 
A feddered arrow sharp, I weene, 
Shal make him winke and warre to see. 
Out of the field he shal belled 
When he is bludie and woe for Uood ; 
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Yet to fail mm shall he lay, 
* For God's luve, turn you againe. 
And give yon sutheme folk a frey ! 
Why should I lose the right is mine? 
My date is not to die this day.'"— 

Who can doubt for a moment, that this refers to the 
battle of Flodden, and to the popular reports concem- 
uig the doubtful &te of James IV. ? Allusion is imme- 
diately afterwards made to the death of George Dou- 
glas, heir apparent of Angus, who fought and fell with 
his sovereign : 



'* The stemes three that day.shall die. 
That bears the harte in silver sheen.** 



The well-known arms of the Douglas fiunily are the 
heart and three stars. In another place, the battle of 
Phikie is expressly mentioned by name : 

*' At Pinken Cluch there shall be spilt 
Much gentle blood that day ; 
There shall the bear lose the guilt 
And the eagiU bear it away." 

To the end of all this allegorical and mystical rhap- 
sody, is interpolated, in the later edition by Andro 
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Hart^ a new edition of Berfington's yerses before quo- 
ted, altered and manufactured so as to bear reference 
to the accession of James YL, which had just then ta- 
ken place. The insertion \a made, with a peculiar de- 
gree of awkwardness, betwixt a question put by the 
narrator, concerning the name and abode of the person 
who shewed him these strange matters, and the an- 
swer of the prophet to that question : 



" Then to the Baime oould I say. 
Where dwells thou, or in what oountrie ? 
[Or who shaU rule the isle of Britan^ 
From the north to the south sey ? 
A French queene shall beare the sonne. 
Shall rule all Britane to the sea ; 
Which of the Brace's blood shall oome« 
As neere as the nint degree : 
I f rained fiiA what was his name. 
Where that he came, from what country.] 
In Erslingtoun I dwell at hame, 
Thomas Rymour men cals me." 



There is surely no one, who will not conclude, with 
Lord Hailes, that the eight lines, inclosed in brackets, 
are a clumsy interpolation, borrowed from Burlington, 
with such alterations as might render the supposed 
prophecy iqtplicable to the union of the crowns. 
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WhUe we are on this subject, it may be proper brie^ 
ly to notice the scope of some of the other predictknu 
in Hart*8 collection. As the prophecy of Berlington 

« 

was intended to raise the spirits of the nation, du^fag 
the regency of Albany, so those of Sybilla and £ltraioe 
refer to that of the Earl of Arran, afterwards Duke of 
Chatelherault, during the minority of Mary, a period of 
similar calamity. This is obvious from the foUowing 
yerses: 



" Take a thousand in calculation. 
And the longest of the lyon, 
four creacents under one crowne» 
With Saint Andrew's croce thriee> 
Then threescore and thrise three : 
Take tent to Merling truely. 
Then shall the warres ended be. 
And never agune rise. 

In that yere there shall a king, 
A duke« and no crowned king ; 
Becaus the prince shall be yong. 
And tender of yeares." 



The date, above hinted at, seems to be 1549, when 
the Scottish regent, by means of some succours derived 
from France, was endeavouring to repair the conse- 
quences of the fiital battle of Pinkie. Allusion is made 

2 
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to the supply given to the " Moldwarte (England) by 
the fiiined hart** (the Earl of Angus.) The regent is 
described by his bearing the antelope ; large supplies 
are promised from France, and complete conquest pre- 
dicted to Scotland and her allies. Thus was the same 
hackneyed stratagem repeated, whenever the interest 
of the rulers appeared to stand in need of it. The 
regent was not, indeed, till after this period, created 
Duke of C^atelherault ; but that honour was the ob- 
ject of his hopes and expectations. 

The name of our renowned soothsayer is liberally 
used as an authority, throughout all the prophecies 
published by Andro Hart Besides those expressly put 
in his name, Gildas, another assumed personage, is 
supposed to derive his knowledge firora him ; for he 
concludes thus : 

** True Thomas me told ip a troubleflome time. 
In a harvest mom at Eldoim hills." 

The Prophecy qf QHdas* 

In the prophecy of Berlington, already quoted, we 
are told, 

" Marvellous Merlin* that many men of tells. 
And Thomas's sayings oomes all at once." 
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While lam upon the subject of these prophecies, may 
I be permitted to call the attention of antiquaries to 
Merdwynn Wyllt, or Merlin the Wild, in whose name, 
and by no means in that of Ambrose Merlii^ the fidend 
of Arthur, the Scottish prophecies are issued. That Ihis 
personage resided at Drummelzier, and roanied, like a 
second Nebuchadnezzar, the woods of Tweeddale, in 
remorse for the death of his nephew, we learn from 
Fordun. In the Scotickromcon, lib. iiL cap. 31, is an 
account of an interview betwixt St Kentigem and Mer- 
lin, then in this distracted and miserable state. He is 
said to have been called LaUdken, from his mode of 
life. On being commanded by the saint to ^ve an ac- 
count of himself^ he says, that the penance which he 
perfiHmswas imposed on him by a voice frdm heaven, 
during a bloody contest betwixt Lidel and Ovwano- 
low, of which battle he had been the cause. Accord- 
ing to his own prediction, he perished at once by wood, 
earth, and water; for, being pursued with stones by the 
rustics, he fell from a rock into the river Tweed, and 
was transfixed by a sharp stake, fixed there for the pur- 
pose of extending a fishing-net : 



Sude perfbMus, lapkU peraustu et utuU 
Hae tria MerHnumJMur (niri necem. 
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Sicgue ruU, menutquefiiU Ognoque perpendi, 
EtfgcUvaUmperternaperinUaverum, 

But, in a metrical history of Merlin of Caledonia, 
ft 
oompUed by Geoffirey of Monmouth, from the tradi- 
tions of the Welch bards, this mode of death is attri- 
hated to a page, whom Merlin's sister, desirous to oon- 
Tict the prophet of falsehood, because he had betrayed 
her intrigues, introduced to him, under three various 
disguises, inquiriug each time in what manner the per- 
son should die. To the first demand Merlin answered, 
the party should perish by a fiill from a rock ; to the 
second, that he should die by a tree ; and, to the third, 
that he should be drowned. The youth perished, while 
hunting, in the mode imputed by Fordun to Merlin 
himself 

Fordun, contrary to the Welch authorities, confounds 
this person with the Merlin of Arthur ; but concludes 
by informing us, that many believed him to be a diffe- 
rent person. The grave of Merlin is pointed out at 
Drunmielzier, in Tweeddale, beneath an aged thorn- 
tree. On the east side of the church-jrard, the brook, 
called Pausayl, falls into the Tweed; and the following 
prophecy is said to have been current concerning their 
union: 
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" When Tweed and Patuayl join at Meifin*8 grave, 
Scotland and Ebigland ihall one monarcii have.** 

On the day of the coronation of James VI., the 
Tvreed accordingly overflotred, and joined the Fftusayl 
at the prophet's grave.— -Penmycuick's History (f 

Tweeddale, p. 26. These circumstances would seem to 

• 
infer a communication hetwixt the south-west of Scot- 
land and Wales, of a nature peculiarly intimate ; for 1 
presume that Mierlin would retain sense enough to 
choose, for the scene of his wanderings, a country ha- 
ving a language and' manners similar to his own. 

Be this as it may, memory of the Merlin Sylves- 
ter, or the Wild, was fresh among the Scots during the 
reign of James Y. Waldhave,* under whose name a 
set of prophecies was published, describes himself as 
lying upon Lomond Liaw ; he hears a voice which bids 
him stand to his defence ; he looks around, and be- 
holds a flock of hares and foxesf pursued over the 



* I do not know whether the person here meant be Waldhave, 
an abbot of Melrose, who died in the odour of sanctity, about 
1160. 

f- The strange occupation, in which Waldhave beholds Merlin 
engaged, derives some iUustration from a curious passage in Geof- 
frey of Monmouth's life of Merlin, above quoted. The poem, af- 

7 
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mountain by a savage figure, to whom he can hardly 
give the name of man. At the sight of Waldhave, 
the apparition leaves the objects of his pursuit, and 
aitaults him with a club. Waldhave defends himself 
with his sword, and throws the savage to the earth, 



ter namdng, that the prophet had fled to the focests in a state of 
distraction, proceeds to xnenti(m, that, looking upon the stars one 
dear evming, he discerned, firom his astrological knowledge, that 
his wife, Guendolen, had resolved, upon the next morning, to take 
another husband. As he had presaged to her that this would hap< 
pen, and had promised her a nuptial gift '^utioning her, howevei^ 
to keep the brid^room out of his sight,) he now resolved to make 
good his word. Accordingly, he collected all the stags and lesser 
game in his ndghbourhood ; and, having seated himself on a buck, 
drove the herd before him to the capital of Cumberland, where 
Guendolen resided. But her lover's curiosity, leading him to in- 
qiect too nearly this extraordinary cavalcade. Merlin's rage was 
awakened, and he slew him, wi(h the stroke of an antler of the 
stag. The original runs thus : 

JHxerat: et tUvas et saltut circuU omnes, 
Cervorumgue greges agmen coUegit in vnum, 
Et danuu, capreasgtte simult cervoque resedit ; 
Et vetdenie die, compeUens agmina pro: se, 
FesHnans vadit qtio nubU Guendolcena, 
Postquam venit eo, patienter coegit 
Cervos ante fores, proclamant, ** Gttendolama, 
" GuendoUena, veni, te talia munera spectant.'* 
Guendolosna, veni, te taUa munera tpectant.'* 
Ociut ergo venit gubriden* Quendokena, 
Gettarique xyirum cervo miratur, et iUum 
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aiid refiises to let him arise, till he swears by the law 
and lead he lives upon, " to do him no harm.*' This 
done, he permits him to arise, and marvels at his 
strange appearance : 

** He was fonned like a freike (man) all his four quarters; 
And then his chin and his fiace haired so thick, 
^tfa haire growing so grime, fearftd to see." 

He answers briefly to Waldhave's inquiry concerning 
his name and nature, that he <* drees his weird," u e. 
does penance, in that wood ; and, having hinted that 
questions as to his Qwn state are offensive, he pours 



Sleparere tftro, tantttm quoque potsefirarum 
UnM numerum quaspra u tohu agebat, 
Bietfi potior ovet, quas dueere suevU ad herba*. 
Stabat ab eaecelsa, sponnu speetandofgnegtra 
In solio mirant equUem rUumque movebai, 
Aat mM van eum votes, onitnoque quis eiset, 
CaUvU, extempio divuUit comua cervo 
Quo gutabotur, vibrotaquejecU in ilium 
Et coput iBitu peniius contrivit, eumque 
Reddidit exanitmem, viiamquefiigovit in auras ; 
Ocius inde suum, talorum verbere, eervum 
Diffugiens egit, sUvosque redire parotHt. 

For a perusal of this curious poan« accurately celled from a 
BIS. in the Cotton library, nearly coeval with the author, I was 
indebted to my learned friend, the late Mr Ritson. There is an 
excellent paraphrase of it in the curious and entertaining Speci- 
mens of Early English Romances, published by Mr Ellis. 

6 
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forth an obscure rbapsody concerning futnritf, and 
eoncludes, 



*< Go musfng upon Merling if thou wilt i 
For I mean no more man at this time.** 



This is exactly similar td the meeting betwixt Mer- 
*lih and Kentigem in Fordun. These prophecies of 
Merlin seem to have been in request in the minority 
€i James V. ; for, among the amuseiAents with which 
fiff DaTid Lindsay diverted that prince during his in- 
fuaeyf are 

*' The prophecies of Itymer, Bede, and Merlin." 

Sir David lAndiajfs EpUUe to the King. 

And we find, in Waldhave^ at least one allusion to the 

very ancient prophecy, addressed to the Countess of 

Dunbar: 

" This is a true token that Thmnas of tells. 
When a ladde with a ladye shall go over the fldds." 

The original stands thus : 

" When laddies weddeth lovedies." 

Another prophecy of Merlin seems to have been 
current about the time of the regent Morton's execu- 
tion. — ^When that nobleman was committed to the 
charge of his accuser, Captain James Stewart, newly 
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created Earl of Arran, to be conducted to his trial at 
£dliilmi]g^, Spottiswoode says that he asked, ^ * Who 
was Earl of Anan?* and being answered that Gap- 
tain James was the nuin, after a short pause he said, 
* And is it so ? I know then what I may look for!* 
meaning, as was thought, that the old prophecy of Uie 
' Falling of the heart* by the mouth of Arran,* should 
then be fulfilled. Whether this was his mind or no(^ 
it is not known ; but some spared not, at the time when 
the Hamiltons were banished, in which business he 
vras held too earnest, to say, that he stood in fmr of 
this prediction, and went that course only to disappoint 
it. But, if so it was, he did find himself now deluded ; 
for he fell by the mouth of another Arran than he imi^ 
gined.**— Spottiswoode, p. 3ia The fiital words aUu- 
ded to, seem to be these in the prophecy of Merlin : 

" In the mouth of Amme a tdooutii shall IU1» 
Two bloodie heart! shall be taken with a lUie tndn^ 
And derfly dung down without any dome." 

To return firom these desultory remarks, into which 
the editor has been led by the celebrated name of Mer- 
lin, the style of all these prophecies, published by Hart, 



* The heart was the cognisance of Morion. 
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is very much the same. The measure is alliterative 
and somewhat similar to that of Pierce Phtuman's Vi- 
uons; a circumstance which might entitle us to ascribe 
to some of them an earlier date than the reign of 
James V., did we not know that Sir Galloran of Gal- 
Unvmft and Gawcdane and Gdogras, two romances ren- 
dered almost unintelligible by the extremity of affect^ 
ed alliteration, are perhaps not prior to that period. 
Indeed, although we may allow, that during much 
earlier times, prophecies, under the names of those 
celebrated soothsayers, have been current in Scotland^ 
yet those published by Harte have obviously been so 
often vamped and re-vamped to serve the political 
purposes of different periods, that it may be shrewdly 
suspected, that, as m the case of Sir John Cutler's 
transmigrated stockings, very little of the original ma- 
terials now remains. I cannot refrain from indulging 
my readers with the publisher's title to the last pro- 
phecy ; as it contains certain curious information con- 
cerning the Queen of Sheba, who is identified with the 
Cumsean Sibyl : <' Here followeth a prophecie, pro- 
nounced by a noble queene and matron, called Sibylla, 
Regina Austrii, that came to Solomon. Through the 
which she compiled four bookes, at the instance and 
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request of the said King Sol, and other divers : and 
the fourth book was directed to a noble king, called 
Baldwine, king of the broad isle of Britain ; in the 
which she maketh mention of two noble princes and 
emperours^ thie which is called Leones. How these 
two shall subdue, and overcome all earthlie princes to 
their diademe and crowne, and also be glorified and 
crowned in the heaven among saints. The first of 
these two is ConstaHtinus Magnus ; that was licpro- 
sus, the son of Saint Helene, that found the croce. The 
second is the sizt king of the name of Steward of 
Scotiand, the which is our most noble king." With 
sudi editors and commentators^ what wonder that the 
text became unintelligible, even beyond the usual Of»> 
eular obscurity of prediction ? 

If there still remain, therdbre, among these predic- 
tions, any verses having a claim to real antiquity, it 
seems now impossible to discover them from those 
which are comparatively modem. Nevertheless^ as 
there are to be found, in these compositions, some un- 
commonly wild and masculine expressions, the editor 
has been hiduced to throw a few passages together, in- 
to the sort of ballad to which this disquisition is pre- 

* 

fixed. It would, indeed, have been no difficult matter 
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for him, by a judicious selection, to bare excited, in fii- 
vouT of Thomas of Ercildoune, a share of the admiia- 
tion bestowed by sun'dry Wise persons upon Mass Ro- 
bert Fleming; For example : 



" But then the Uiye ghal be loused when tfaty least think i 
Then dear king's blood shal quake for fear of death ; 
For drarls shal diop oflf heads oCthdr chief beims. 
And carfe of the crowns that Christ hath appointed. 

Thereafter on every dde sorrow shal take ; 
The barges of clear barons down shal be sunken ; 
Seculars shal sit in spiritual seats, 
O u u upyin g cffica anointed as they were." 



Tlibin]^ tbe tily for the emblem of France, 6an there 
1>e a more plain prophecy of the mtirder 6f her okv- 
taarcb, the destmction of her nobility, and the desoliu 
tion of her hierarchy ? 

But, \dthottt lookhig Ikrther hkto the signs of the 
^dmes, die editor, though the least of all the prophets, 
€lmnot help thinking that every true Briton will ap- 
prove of his application of the last prophecy quoted in 
the ballad. 

Harte's collection of prophecies has been frequently 
printed within the century, probably to &vonr the pre- 
tensions of the unfortunate femily of Stuart. For the 

l2 
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pK^hetic renown of Giidas and Bede, see Fordun, 
lib. iu. 

Before leaving the subject of Thomas's predictions, 
it may be noticed, that smidry rhymes, passing for his 
prophetic effusions, are still current among the vulgar. 
Thus, he is said 16 have prophesied of the very ancient 
fEimily of Haig of Bemerside, 

" Betide, betide, whatever betide, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemenlde." 

The grandfiither of the present proprietor of Bemer- 
side had twelve daughters, before his lady brought him 
a male heir. The common people trembled for the 
credit of their &vourite soothsayer. The late Mr Haig 
was at length bom, and their belief in the prophecy 
confirmed beyond a shadow of doubt. 

Another memorable prophecy bore, that the Old 
Kirk of Kelso, constructed out of the ruins of the Ab^ 
bey, should fall when " at the fullest." At a very 
crowded sermon, about thirty yean^ ago, a piece of 
lime fell from the roof of the church. Tlie alarm, for 
tlie fulfilment of the words of the seer, became univer- 
sal ; and lifi^py were they, who were nearest the door 
of the predestined edifice* The church was in conse- 
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quence deserted, and has never since had an opportu- 
nity of tumbling upon a full congregation. I hope, for 
the sake of a beautiM specimen of Saxo-Gothic archi- 
tecture, that the accomplishment of this prophecy is for 
distant* 

Another prediction, ascribed to the Rhymer, seems 
to have been founded on that sort of insight into futu- 
rity, possessed by most men of a sound and combining 
judgment It runs thus : 

** At Eildon Tree if you shall be, 

A brigg ower Tweed you there may see." 

The spot in question commands an extensive pros- 
pect of the course of the river ; and it was easy to fore- 
see, that when the country should become in the least 
degree improved, abridge would be somewhere thrown 
over the stream. In fact, you now see no less than 
three bridges from that elevated situation. 

Corspatrick (Comes Patrick,) Earl of March, but 
more commonly taking his title from his castle of Dun- 
bar, acted a noted part during the wars of Edward L 
in Scotland. As Thomas of Ercildoune is said to have 
delivered to him his famous prophecy of King Alexan- 

l2 
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der*8 death, the author has chosen to introdiice him in* 
to the following ballad. All the prophetic verses are 
selected from Harte's publication. 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 



PART SECOND. 



When seven years were come and gane, 
The son blink'd fidr on pool and stream; 

And Thomas hiy on Huntlie bank, 
Like one awaken*d from a dream. 

He heard^e trampling of a steed, 
He saw the flash of armour flee, 

And he beheld a gallant knight, 

Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 
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He was a stalwart kniglit, and strong ; 

Of giant make he *pear'd to be : 
He stiir'd his horsey as he were wode, 

Wi' gUded spurs, of feushion free. 

* 

Says—" Well met, well met, true Thomas ! 

Some uncouth ferlies shew to me.**— 
Says—*' Christ thee save, Corspatrick brave ! 

Thrice welcome, good Dunbar, to me ! 

" Light down, light down, Corspatrick brave. 

And I will shew thee curses three. 
Shall gar fiiir Scotland greet and grane. 

And change the green to the black livery. 

". A storm shall roar, this veiy hour. 
From Rosse^s Hills to Solway sea.**- 

" Ye lied, ye lied, ye warlock hoar ! 
For the sun shines sweet on fiiuld and lea.**— 
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He put his hand on the earlie*s head ; 

He shew'd him a rock, beside the sea. 
Where a king lay stiff, beneath his steed,* 

And steeUdigfat nobles wiped their e'e^ 

' The neist curse lights on Bninxton Hills : 

By Flodden's high and heathery sid^ • 
Shall wave a banner red as blude, 

And chieftains throng wi' meikle pride. 

" A Scottish king shall come full keen; 

The ruddy lion beareth he ; 
A featherM arrow sharp, I ween. 

Shall make him wink and warre to see. 

" When he is bloody, and all to bledde, 
Thus to his men he still shall say-— 

« King Alexander ; killed by a fall from hit horse, near Kinghoni. 
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< For God's take, turn ye beck ugain, 
Aod give yon southern folk a fray 1 

Why should I lose the right is mine ? 
My doom is not to die this da>'* 

*' Tet turn ye to the etfstem hand. 
And woe and wonder ye SaH see ; 

How forty thousand speiAmien stand, 
Where yon rank river meets tiie sea. 

** There itaXi the lion lose t^e gylte, 

And the Hbbards bear it clean away ; 
' At Pinkyn Cleu<^ there ittiidl be spilt 
Mudi geiitil bliide tliat day.'*^^ 

*' Enough, enoogfa, of eurae and ban ; 
Some blessing shew thou-now to me. 



« The unoertaiiity which long prevailed in Soottand ooQceni< 
ing ttie fate of James IV. is well knovn. 



-^-- 
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Or, by the &ith o* my bodie," Corspatrick said, 
** Te sail rue the day ye e*er saw me !**-— 

** The first of blessmgs I shidl thee shew. 
Is by a bum that's called of bread ;* « 

Where Saxon men shall tine the bow, 
And find their arrows lack the head. 

** Beside that brigg, outower that bum. 
Where the water bickereth bright and sheen, 

Sliall many a falling courser spiim. 
And knights shall die in battle keen. 

" Beside a headless cross of stone. 

The libbards there shall lose the gree ; 



• One of Thonuu^s rhymes, preserved by tradition, runs thus t 

"Thebumofbreid 

Shall run fow reid.** 
Bannodc4ium is the brook here meant. The Seots give the'name 
of bannock to a thick round cake of unleavened bread. 
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The raven shall come, the erae shall go, 
And drink the Saxon blood sae free. 

Hie cross of stone they shall not know. 
So thick the corses there shall be.**—- 

<' But tell me now,^* said brave Dmibar, 

** True Thomas, tell now unto me. 
What man shall rule the isle Britun, 

Even from the north to the southern sea?**— 

<* A French queen shall bear the son. 

Shall rule all Britam to the sea : 
He of the Bruce's blude shall come. 

As near as in the ninth degree. 

** The waters worship shall his race. 
Likewise the waves of the farthest sea ; 

For they shall ride ower ocean wide. 
With hempen bridles, and horse of tree.*' — 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 



PABT THIRD. ^MODERN. 



Thomas the Rhymer was renowned among his con- 
temporaries, as the author of the celehrated romance 
of Sir Tristrevu Of thia^once admired poem only one 
copy is known to exist, which is in the Advocates* 
lihrary. The author, in 1804>, published a Small edi- 
tion of this curious work ; which, if it does not revive 
the reputation of the hard of Ercildoune, is at least 
the earliest specimen of Scottish poetry hitherto pub- 
lished. Some account of this romance has already been 
given to the world in Mr Ellis's S^iteciment of Anckni 
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Poetry^ vol. I. p. 165, 3d. p. 410; a work, to wbidi 
our predecessors and our posterilgr are alike obliged} 
the former, for the preservation of the best sdected 
examples of their poetical taste ; and the latter, for a 
histoiy of the English language, which will only cease 
to be interesting with the existence of our mother- 
tongue, and all that genius and learning have reomrded 
in it It is sufficient here to mention, that so great 
was the reputation of the romance of Sr TfutTem^ that 
few were thought capable of reciting it after the man- 
ner of the author ;— a circumstance alluded to by Ro- 
bert de Brune, the annalist : 



" I see in song, in sedgeyng tale^ 

Of Erceldoun, and of Kendale. 

Now thame says as they thame wroght. 

And in thare saying it seines nocht. 

That thou nuty here in Sir Tristrem, 

Over gestcs it has the stende. 

Over all that is or was ; 

If men it said as made Thomas,** 3re. 



It appears, from a very curious MS. of the thirteenth 
century, penes Mr Douce of London, containing a 
French metrical romance of ^ Trishnem, that the work 
of our Thomas the Rh3rmer was known, and referred 
to, by the minstrels of Normandy and Bretagne. Ha- 
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ving arrived at a part of the romance, where reciters 
were wont to differ in the mode of telling the story, the 
French bard expressly cites the authority of the poet of 
Ercildoune : 



'* Plusun de nos granter ne yolent, 
Co que del naim dire se solent, 
Ki femme Kaherdin dut aimer, 
lA naiin redut Tristram narrer, 
E entusch^ par grant engin. 
Quant il afole Kaherdin ; 
Pur cest plaie e pur oest mal, 
Enyeiad Tristran Guveraal, 
En Engleterre pur Ysolt 
Thomas ico granter ne volt, 
Et ri yolt par raisim mostrer* 
Qu' ioo ne put pas esteer," dcCt 



The tale of Sir Trittrenh &s narrated in the Edin^ 
bm:gh MS., is totally different from the voluminous ro- 
mance in pros^ originally compiled on the same subject 
by Rusticien de Puise, and analysed Uy M. de Tressan ; 
but agrees in every essential particular with the metri- 
cal performance just quoted, which is a work of much 
higher antiquity. 
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THOMAS THE RHYMER. 



PART THIRD. 



When seven years more had come and gone 
Was war through Scotland spread. 

And Ruberslaw shew*d high Dunyon 
His beacon blazing red. 

Then all by bonny Coldingknow, 
Pitch'd palliouns took their room, 

And crested helms, and spears a rowe, 
Glanced gaily through the broom. 
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The Leader, rolling to the Tweed, 

Resounds the ensenzie ;* 
They roused the deer from Caddenhead, 

To distant Torwoodlee. 

The feast was spread in Ercildoune, 
In Learmont's high and ancient hall ; 

And there were knights of great renown. 
And ladies laced in palL 

Nor lack*d they, while they sat at dine. 

The music nor the tale. 
Nor goblets of the blood-red wine, 

Nor mantling quaighsf of ale. 

True Thomas rose, with harp in hand. 

When as the feast was done ; 
(In minstrel strife, in Fairy Land, 

The elfin harp he won.) 



* ISfUtffuto— War-cry, or gathering wmd. 

\ ^ai|^A»— Wooden cups, composed of staves hooped together. 
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Hush'd were the throng, both limb and tongue, 

And harpers for envy pale ; 
And armed lords leant on their swords, 

And hearken*d to the tale. 

In nmnbers high, the witching tale 

The prophet pourM along ; 
No after bard might e*er avail* 

Those numbers to prolong. 

Yet fragments of the lofty strain 

Float down the tide of, years. 
As, bboyant on the stormy main, 

A parted wreck appears. 

He sung King Arthur's Table Round : 

The Warrior of the Lake ; 
How courteous Gawaine met the wound. 

And bled for ladies* sake. 

• See intraductkm to tfiit Ballad. 
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But chief, in gentle Tristrem's praise^ 

The notes melodious swell ; 
Was none escell*cl» in Arthur's days, 

The knight of LioneUe. 

For Marke, his cowardly uncle's rig^t, 

A venom'd wound l^e bore ; 
When fierce Morfaolde he slew in fight, 

Upon the Irish shore. 

No art the poison might withstand $ 

No med'cine could be found, 
-Till lovely Isolde's Uly hand * 

Had probed the rankling wound. 

With gentle hand and soothing tongue^ 

She bore the leech's part : 
And, while she o'er his sick-bed hung^ 

He paid her with his heart. 

VOL. V. u 
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O fatal was the gift^ I ween ! 

For, doom*d in evil tide. 
The maid must be rude Comwall'a queen. 

His cowardly uncle's bride. 

Their loves, their woes^ the gifted bard 

In fiiiiy tissue wove ; 
Where lords, and knights, and ladies bright. 

In gay confusion strove. 

The Garde Joyeuse, amid the tale. 

High rear'd Its glittering head : 
And Avalon's endianted vale * 

In all its wonden spread. 

Brengwain was there, and Segramore, 
And fiend-bom Malin's gnunarye ; 

Of that filmed wizard's mighty lore, 
O who could sing but he ? 
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Through many a maze the winniiig song 

In changeful passion led. 
Till bent at length the listenmg throng 

0*er Tristrem*8 dying bed. 

His ancient wounds their scars expand ; 

"^th agony his heart is wrung ; 
O where is Isc^e's Uly handy 

And where her soothing tongue ? 

She comes, she comes ! like flash of flame 
Can lovers' footsteps fly : 
* She comes, she comes !— she only came * 
To see her Tristrem diew . 

She saw him die ; her latest sigh 
Join*d in a kiss his parting breath : 

The gentlest pair, that Britain bare, 
United are in death. 
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Tliere praied the harp ; its lingeriog. sound 

Died slowly on the ear ; 
The silent guests still bent around, 

For still they seem'd to hear. 

Then wde broke forth in mUrmun weaik, 

Nor ladies heaved alone the sigh ; 
But, half ashamed, the rugged cheek 
' Did many a gauntlet dry. 

On Leader's stream, and Leannont*s tower, 

The mists of evening close ; 
In camp, in castle, or in bower. 

Each warrior sought repose. 

Iiord Douglas^ in his lofty tent, 
Dream*d o*er the woeful tale $ . 

When footsteps light, across the bent. 
The warrior's ears assaiL 
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He starts he wakes :•«<< What, Richard, ho! 
Arise, my page, arise ! 

What venturous wight, at dead of night,>lt * 

'-• ' . f 
Dare step where DougUis liesl" J; .'.! \ 

Then forth they rush'd : by Leader's tide, 

A selcouth* sight they see-* 
A hart and hind pace side by side. 

As white as snow on Faimalie. 

Beneath the moon, with gesture proud, 

They stately move and slow ; - 
Nor scare they at the gathering crowd. 

Who marvel as they go. 

To Learmont*8 tower a message sped, 

As fast B8 page might run ; 
And Thomas started from his bed, 

A nd soon his clothes did on. 



* Selewth — Wondrous. 

m2 
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Hrst he woxe ^1e, and then woxe'iM ; 

Never a word he spake hut tiiree ;-*• 
'* My ^and is nin ; my thread is spun ; 

This sign regardeth me.'*-*- 

The elfin harp his neck arovnd, 

In minstrel guise, he hung ; 
And on the wind, in doleful sound. 

Its dying accents rung. 

Then forth he went; yet tum*d him oft 

To view his ancient hail ; 
On the grey tower, in lustre soft. 

The autumn moon4>eems fidL 

And Leader's waves, like silver sheen. 

Danced shimmering in the ray^ 
In deepening mass, at distance seen. 

Broad Soltra's mountains lay. 
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** EBrewdly my fiEither's attdent tower 1 . 

A long fiureweUy'* aaid he : 
^ The scene of pleasure, pomp, or power, 

Thou never moie dialt be. 

^ To Leaniiont*8 name no foot of earth 

Shall here again belongs 
And on thy hospitable hearth 

The hare shall leave her young. 

" Adieu ! Adieu !** again he cried, 

All as he tum*d him roun'^ 
'' Farewell to Leader's silver tide 

Farewell to Ercildoune !**•— 

The hart and hind approach'd the place. 

As lingering yet he stood ; 
And there, before Lord Douglas' face, 

With them he cross'd tlie flood. 
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Lord Douglas leap*d on bis berry-brown steed, 
And spurr'd him the Lead» o'er ; 

But, thoogfa he rode with lightning speed, 
He never saw them more. 

Some said to hill, and some to glen. 
Their wondrous course had been ; 

But ne*er in haunts of living men 
Again was Thomas seen. 
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NOTES 

ON 

THOMAS THE RHYMER. 

PART THIRD. 



And Ruberslaw shewed high Ditnyotu — P. 202. v. 1. 
Ruberslaw and Dunyon are two high hills above Jed- 
burgh. 

Then all by bonny Coidingknow, — P. 202. v. 2. 
An ancient tower near Erdldoune, belonging to a fa« 
mily of the name of Home. One of Thomas's prophe- 
cies is said to have run thus : 

" Vengeanoef Tengeance I when and where? 

On the house of Coldingknow, now and ever mair T 

The spot is rendered classical by its having given 
name to the beautiful melody, called the Broori o* the 
Cowdenknows. 

They roused the deer from Cadderfftead, 
To distant Torwoodlee.^1?. 203. v. 1. 
Torwoodlee and Caddenhead are places in Selkirkshire. 
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Hcfw eomrieou* Gatanme met the wound, — ^P. 204. v. 4 
See, in the Fabliaux of Monsiear le Giand, degandy 
tnmalated by the late Giegory Way, Esq., the tale of the 
Knight and the Sword. 

As white as snow on FairnaRe, — ^P. 209. ▼. 2. 
/in ancient seat upon the Tweed, in SelUikshire. In 
a popular edition of the first part of Thomas the Rhymer, 
the fiuxy queen thus addzesses him : 

" Gin ye wad meet wT me again, 
Geog to the bonny Iwks of Faimalie.** 
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THE 



FIRE-KING. 



The blessings of the evil Genii, whidi are curses, were upon bim>" 

Eastern Talc. 



This ballad was written at the request of Mr Lxwis, to be inserted in 
his ** Tales qf Wonder.** It is the third in a series of four ballads, 
on the subject of Elementary Spirits. The story is, however, part- 
ly historical; for it is recorded, that, during the struggles of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, a Knight-Tenq^, called Saint Al- 
ban, deserted to the Saracens, and defeated the Chxistians in many 
combats, till he was finally routed and slain, in a confiiotwitfa King 
Baldwin, under the walls of Jerusalem. 



Bold knights and fiiir dames, to my harp give an ear» 
Of lovey and of war, and of wonder to hear ; 
And you haply may sigh* in the midst of your glee. 
At the tale of Count Albert, and fair Rosalie. 
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O see you that castle, so strong and so high ? 
And see you that lady, the tear in her eye? 
And see you that palmer, from Palestine's land. 
The shell on his hat, and the sta£f in his hand?— > 

*' Now palmer, grey palmer, O tell unto me. 
What news bring you home from the Holy Countrie ? 
And how goes the warfiire by Galilee's strand ? 
And how fare our nobles, the flower of the land ?**— 



** O well goes the warfare by Galilee's wavci 
For Oiiead, and Nablous^ and Ramah we have ; 
And well fiure <mF nobles by Mount Lebanon, 
For the Heathenhavelost, and the Christjfins have won. 



»» 



A foir chain of gold 'mid her ringlets there hung ; 
O'er the palmer's grey locks the fiiir chain has she flung ; 
" Oh palmer, grey palmer, this chain be thy fee, 
For the news thou hast brought from the Holy Countrie. 
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** And palmer, good palmer, by Galilee's wave, 
O 8kw ye Count Albert, the gentle and brave ? 
When the Crescent went back, and the Red-cross rush'd on, 
O saw ye him foremost on Mount Lebanon?'*—* 

** O lady, fak lady, the tree green it grows ; 

O lady, £Eur lady, the stream pure it flows ; 

Your castle stands strong, and your hopes soar on high. 

But, lady, fait lady, all blossoms to die. 

*< The green boughs they wither, the thunderbolt falls, 
It leaves of your castle but levin-scorch*d walls ; 
The pure stream runs muddy; the gay hope is gone ; 
Count Albert is prisoner on Mount Lebanon.*'— > 

O she's ta'en a horse, should be fleet at her speed ; 

And she's ta'en a sword, should be sharp at her need ; 

And she has ta'en shipping for Palestine's land, 

To ransom Count Albert from Soldanrie's liand. 
vot. V. N 7 
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Smfdl thought had Count Albert on fair Rosalie, 
Small thought on his ftdth, or his knighthood had he ; 
A heathenish damsel his light heart had won. 
The Soldan*s &ir daughter of Mount Lebanon. 



*' O Christian, brave Christian, my love wou]d*st thou 
Three things must thou do ere I hearken to thee : 
Our laws and our worship on thee shalt thou take; 
And this thou shalt first do for Zulema*s sake. 

" And, next, in the cavern, where bums evermore 
The mystical flame which the Curdmans adore. 
Alone, and in silence, three nights shalt thou wake ; 
And this thou shalt next do for Zulema*s sake. 



« 



And, last, thou shalt aid us with counsel and hand, 
To drive the Frank robber from Palestine's la&d; 
For my lord and my love then Count Albert I'll take 
When all this is accomplish'd for Zulema's sake.*'— 
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He has thrown by his hehnet and crossJiandled sword, 
R^iouncmg his knighthood, denying his JLord ; 
He has ta'en the green caftan, aind turban put on, 
For the love of the maiden of fiiir Lebanon. 

And in the dread cavern, deep deep under ground. 
Which fifty sted gates and steel portals surround. 
He has watch'd until day-break, but sight saw he none, 
Save the flame burning bright on its altar of stone. 

Amazed was the Princess^ the Soldan amazed ; 
Sore murmur*d the priests as on Albert they gazed : 
They search*d all his gannents, and, under his weeds^ 
They founds imd took from him, his rosaiy beads. 

Again in the cavern, deep deep under ground, 

He watch'd the lone night, while the winds whistled 

round; 

Far off was their murmur, it came not more nigh. 

The flame burnt unmoved, and nought else did he spy. 

2 
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Loud murmur'd the priests, and amazed was tiie Idng^ 
While many dark spells of their witchcralt they sing; 
They search'd Albert's body, and, lo ! on his bfeast 
Was the sign of the Cross, by his Mher impiess'd. 

The priests they erase it with care and with pain. 
And the recreant retum'd to the cayem^igain ; 
But, as he descended, a whisper there fell!— 
It was his good angel, who bade him ferewell ! 

EUgh bristled his hair, his heart flutter*d and beat. 
And he tum*d him five steps, half resolved to retreat; 
But liis heart it was harden*d, his purpose was gone^ 
When iie thought of the maid^i of fiur Lebanon. 

Scf^e pa^*d he the archway, the thredold scarce trod. 
When the winds from the four points of heaven were 

abroad; 
They made eadi steel portal to rattle and ring. 
And, borne on the blast, came the dread Fire-King. 
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Fall sore rock'd the cavern whene'er he drew nigh, 
The fire on the altar blazed bickering and high ; 
In volcanic explosions the mountains proclaim - 
The dreadful approach of the Monarch of Flame. 

Unmeasured in height^ undistinguish'd in form, 
His breath it was lightnings his voice it was storm 
I ween the stout heart of Count Albert was tame, 
When he saw in his tenors the Monarch of Flame. 

In his hand a broad fiiuldiion blue-glimmer'd through 

smoke, 
And Mount Lebanon shook as the monarch he spoke : 
** With this brand shalt thou conquer, thus kmg, and no 

more. 

Till thou bend to the Cross, and the Yitgai adore.*'— 

/ 

The cloud-shrouded arm gives the weapon ; and, see ! 
The recreant receives the charm'd gift on his knee : 
The thunders growl distant, and feiilt gleam the fires, - 
As, borne on his whirlwind, the Phantom retires. 
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Count Albert has ankiM him tlie Faynim among, 
Tliough his heart it was fiilae, yet his ann it was strong 
And the Red-cross wax*d &int, and the Crescent came oD) 
From the day he commanded on Moim( Lehanoik 

From Lebiaion's forests to Galilee's ware^ 

The sands of Samaar drank the Mood of the bmve; 

Tdl the Kmghts of the Temple^ and Knights of Sahit 

John, 
With Salem's King Baldwin, against him came on. 

The war-cymbals clatter'd, the trumpets i^Eklied, 
The lances were couch'd, and they dosed on eadi side; 
And horsemen and horses Count Albert o'erthiew» 
Till he pierced the thick tumult King Baldwin unto. 

Against the charm*d blade which Count Albert did wield, 
The fence had been vain of the King's Red-cross shield ; 
But a Page thrust him forward the monarch before, . 
And cleft the proud turban the renegade wore. 
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So fell was the dint, that Count Albert stooped low 
Before the cross*d shield, to his steel saddle-bow ; 
And scarpe had he bent to the Red-cross his head,— - 
** Bonne.gracfi, nolrti Dame/** he unwittingly said* 

Sore sighM the ch^rm'd sword, for its virtue w|» o*er, 
It sprung from his grasp, and was nevcpr seen more ; 
But true men have said, that the lightning's red wing 
Did waft back the brand to the dread Fir^-King* 

He clench'd his set teeth, and his gauntletted hand ; 
He stretch*d, with one buffet, that Page on the strand ; 
As back from the stripling the broken casque rolFd, 
You might see the blue eyes, and the ringlets of gold. 

Short time had Count Albert in horror to stare 

On those death-swimming eye-balls, a]>d blood-clotted 

hair; 
For down came the Templars, like Cedron in flood, 
And dyed their long lances in Saracen blood. 
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The SaiBcens, Curdmanfl^ and Iflhmaelite^ yield 
To the scallop, the saltier, and crosletted shield; 
And the eagles were gorged with the infidel dead. 
From Bethsaida's fountains to Naph^^li*s head. 

The inttle is over on Bethsaida's plain.— 
Oh, who is yon Faynim lies stretch'd mid the slain ? 
And who is yon Fbge lying cold at his knee ?— 
Obf who but Count Albert and fiur RosaUe ! 

The Lady was buried in Salem's blessM bound. 
The Count he was left to the vulture and hound : 
Her soul to high mercy Our Lady did bring; 
His went on the blast to the dread Fire-King; 

Yet many a minstrel, in harping, can tell. 
How the Red Cross it conquer'd, the Crescent it feU ; 
And lords and gay ladies have 8igh*d, *mid their glee^ 
At the tale of Count Albert and fiiir Rosalie. 
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WILLIAM AND HELEN. 



Imitated from the << Lenore'* of BuBGEB. 



The author had resolved to omit the following yer- 
sion of a well-known Poem, in any collection which he 
might make of his poetical trifles. But the publishers 
having pleaded for its admission, the author has con- 
sented, though not unawareof the disadvantage at which 
this youthful essay (for it was written in 1795) must 
appear with those which have been executed by much 
more able hands, in particular that of Mr Taylor of 
Norwich, and that of Mr Spencer. 

The following Translation was written long before 
the author saw any other, and originated in the follow- 
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ing circumstances. A lady of high rank in the literary 
world read this romantic tale, is translated by Mr Tay- 
lor, in the house of the celebrated Professor Dugald 
Stewart of Edinburgh. The author was not present, nor 
indeed in Edinburgh at the time; but a gentleman who • 
had the pleasure of hearing the ballad, afterwards told 
him the story, and repeated the remarkable chorus, 



*' Tramp I tramp ! along the land tticy rode. 

Splash I splash I along the sea ! 
Hurrah I hurrah! The dead can ride I 

Dost fear to ride with me ?" 



In attempting a translation then intended only to cir- 
culate among friends, the present author did not hesi- 
tate to make use of this impressive stanza; for which 
freedom he has since obtained the foigiveness of the 
ingenious gentleman to whom it properly belongs. 
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I. 

From heavy dreams fiur Helen rose, 

And eyed the dawning red : 
** Alas, my love, thou tarriest long ! 

O art thou false or dead ?**— 

II. 

With gallant FredYick's princely power 
He sought the bold crusade ; 

But not a word from Judah's wars 
Told Helen how he sped. 
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III. 

With Paynim and with Saracen 
At length a truce was made, 

And ev'ry knight retum'd to dry 
Hie tears his love had shed. 

IV. 
Our gallant host was homeward bound. 

With many a song of joy ; 
Green waved the laurel in each plume. 

The badge of victory. 

V. 

And old and youngs and sire and son, 
To meet them crowd the way. 

With shouts^ and mirth, and melody, 
The debt of love to pay. 
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yi. 

Full many It maid her true love met. 
And 6obb*d in hxs embrace, 

And flutt'ring joy in tears and sraUes, 
Array*d full many « face. 

VII. 

Nor joy nor aoiile for Helen sad ; 

She sought the host in vain ; 
For none could tell her William's &te, 

If faithless, or if slam. 

vm. 

The martial band is past and gone ; 

She rends her raven hair, 
And in distraction's bitter mood 

She weeps with wild despair. 
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IX. 

** O rise, my chfld,'* her mother said, 

** Nor sorrow thus in vam ; 
A perjured lover's fleeting heart 

No tears recal again.*'— 

X. 

** O mother, what is gone, is gone^ 

* 

What's lost for ever lorn : 
Death, death alone am comfort ine ;— 
O had I ne'er been bom ! 

XL 

" O break, my heart, O break at once ! 

Drink my life-blood. Despair ! 
No joy remains on earth for me, 

For me in heaven no share."— 
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XII. 
** O enter not in judgment, liord !" 

The pious mother prays ; 
'' Impute not guilt to thy frail child ! 

She knows not what she says. : 

XIII. 
** O say thy pater noster, diild! 

O turn to God and grace 
His will, that tum*d thy bliss to bale, 

Can change thy bale to bliss."— 

XIV. 
'' O mother, mother, what is bliss ? 

O mother, what is bale ? 
My William's love was heaven on earth. 

Without it earth is hell. 
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XV. 

" Why should I pray to mthless Heaven, 
Since my loved William's slain ? 

I only pra/d for William's sake^ 
And all my prayers were vun.**—- 

XVL 

** O take the sacrament^ my child, 
And check these tears that flow ; 

By resignaticm's hunble prayer, 
O hallow*d be thy woe !"— 

X,VIL 

<< No sacrament can quench this fire. 
Or slake this scorching pain ; 

No sacrament can bid the dead 
Arise and live again. 
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XVIIL 
" O break, my heart, O break at once 

Be thou my god. Despair ! 
Heaven's heaviest blow has fiiU*n on me. 

And vain each, firuitless pray'r.*'— • 

XIX. 
** O enter not in judgment, Lord, 

With thy firail child of clay ! 
She knows not what her tongue has spoke ; 

Impute it not, I pray ! 

XX. 

*' Forbear, my child, this desp'rate woe> 

And turn to God and grace ! 
Well can devotion's heavenly glow 

Convert thy bale to blisSi"— 
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XXL 
" O mother^ mother^ what is Uiss ? 

O mother, what is bale ? 
l^thout my William what were heaven, 

Or with him what were hell !'*— 

XXIL 
Wild she arraigns the eternal doom, 

Upbraids each sacred power, 
nil spent, she sought her silent room. 

All in the lonely tower. 

XXIIL 
She beat her breast, she wrong her hands. 

Till sun and day were o'er, 
And through the gUmm*rmg lattice shone 

Hie twinkling of the star. 
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XXIV. 
Then craah ! the heavy draw-bridge fell 

That o*er the moat was hung ; 
And clatter! clatter! on its boards 

The hoof of courser rung. 

XXV. 

The clank of echoing steel was heard 

As off the rider bounded ; 
And slowly on the winding stair 

A heavy footstep sounded* 

XXVL 
And hark ! and hark ! a knock— -Tap ! tap ! 

A rustling stifled noise ;— 
Door-latch and tinkling staples ring ;— 

At length a whisp'ring voice. 
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XXVIL 
'' Awake, awake ! arise, my love ! 

How, Helen, dost thou fare ? 
Wak'st thou, or sleep'st ? laugh'st thou, or iree 

Hast thought on me, my fiur ?**— 

XXVIII. 
** My love ! my love \^^o late by nig^t!— 

I waked, I wept for thee : 
Much have I borne smee dawn of mom ; 

Wliere, Williain, coukist thou be?"-^ 

XXIX. 

** We saddle late— From Hungary 

1 rode since darioiess fell ; 
And to its bourne we both return 

Before the matin belL"— • 
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XXX. 

'* O rest this night within my armsy 

And warm thee in their fold ! 
Chill howls through hawthorn bush the wind;— 

My love is deadly cold,** — 

XXXL 

« Let the wind howl through hawthorn bush ! 

This night we must away ; 
The steed is wight, the spur is bright ; 

I cannot stay till day. 

XXXII. 
<< Busk, busk, and boune ! Thou mount'st behind 

Upon my black barb steed : 
0*er stock and stile, a hundred miles. 

We haste to bridal bed.*' — 
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XXXIII. 
" To-night— to-night a hundred miles !— 

O dearest William, sta]r ! 
The bell strikes twelve— dark^ dismal hour ! 

O wait, my love, till day !"— 

XXXIV. 

<< Look here, look here — ^the moon shines clear- 
Full tost, I ween, we ride ; 

Mount and away ! for ere the day 
We reach our bridal bed. 

XXXV. 

** The black barbjmorts, the bridle rings; 

Haste, busk, and boune, and seat thee ! 
The feast is made, the chamber spread. 

The bridal guests await thee.*'— 
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XXXVL 

Strong love prevailM : She busks, she bounes, 

She mounts the barb behind, 
And round her darling William's waist 

Her lily arms she twined. 

XXXVIL 
' And huny ! hurry ! off they rode, 

As &st as fyst might be ; 
Spum'd from the courser's thundering heel, 
The flashing pebbles flee. 

XXXVIIL 
And on the right, and on the left, 

Ere they could snatch a view. 
Fast, fast each mountain, mead, and plain. 

And cot and castle flew. 

VOL. V. o 
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XXXIX. 

** l$t fitst— doBt fear ?— The moon shines deal— 

Fleet goes my barb-— keep hold ! 
Fear'st thou ?"— « O no !*' she fiiintly said ; 

" But why so stem and cold ? 

XL. 

" What yonder rings ? what yonder sings ? 

Why shrieks the owlet gray?"— 
** 'Us death-bell's dang^ 'tis funeral son^ 

The body to the clay* 

XLL 

<< With song and dang at morrow's dawn, 

Ye may inter the dead : 
To-night I ride, with my young bride. 

To deck our bridal bed. 
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XLII. 
'' Come with thy choir, thoa cofi^*d guest, 

To swell our nuptial song ! 
Come, priest, to bless our marriage feast ! 

Come all, come all along !*'-— 

XLHL 
Ceased clang «nd song; down sunk the Mer ; 

The shrouded corpse arose : 
And hurry! hurry! all the train 

The thund'ring steied pursues. 

XLIV. 
And forward ! forward ! on they go ; 

High snorts the straining ^ed; 
Thick pants tbe rider's labouring breath, 

As headlong on they speed. 
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XLV. 

• 

" O William, why this savage haste? 

And where thy bridal bed ?**— 
*' *Tis distant fiir> low, damp, and chill, 

And narrow, trustless maid."— 

XLVI. 
** No room for me ?*'— ^ Enough for; both ; — 

l^eed, speed, my baib^ thy course !*'— : 
0*er thund*ring bridge, through boiling suige. 

He drove the furious horse. 

XLVIL 

Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they rode, 

Splash! splasl)^! along the sea; 
The scourge is wl^^t, the spur is bright. 

The flashing pebbles flee. 
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XLVIII. 
Fled past on rig^t and left how fut 

Each forest, grove^ and bower; 
On right and left fled past how ftst 

Each city, town, and tower. 

XLIX. 

*< Dost fear ? dost fear ? The moon shines dear, 

Dost fear to ride with me ? 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! The dead can ride !"— 

O William, let them be 1-^ 

L. 

See there, see there 1 What yonder swings 

And creaks 'mid whistUng hun ?"-* 

<' Gibbet and steel, th* accursed wheel ; 

A murd'rer in his chain.-— 

o2 
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LL 
'< Hollo ! tfaou feloiiy follow here : 

To bridal bed we ride ; 
And thou shalt prance a fetter dance 

Before me and my bride." — 

LIL 
And hurry ! hurry ! dash, dash, dash ! 

The wasted form descends ; 
And fleet as wind tiuoug^ hazd bush 

The wild career attends. 

LIIL 
Tramp ! tramp ! along the land they rode^ 

Splash ! splash ! along the sea; 
The iBcouige is red, the spur drops blood. 

The flashing pebbles flee. 
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How fled yfbat moonshine fiuntly 8hew*d ! 

How fled what darlniesR hid ! 
How fled the earth beneath their feet, 

Hie heay'n above their head ! 

LV. 

** Dost fear? dost fear? The moon shines clear, 

And well the dead can ride ; 
Does faithful Helen fear for them ?**— 

" O leave in peace the dead !" — . . 

LVI. 
'< Barb ! Barb ! methinks I hear the cock ; 

Hie sand will soon be run ! 
Barb ! Barb ! I hsiell the morning air f 

The race is well ni§^ done.**—- 
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LVll 
Tramp ! tramp 1 $kmg the land tbej rode, 

l^lash ! splash ! along the sea ; 
The scoiHge is red, the spur drc^s bloody 

The flashing pebbles dee^ 

LVIIL 
^ Hmrah ! hnrtiih ! well ride the dead ! 

The bride, the bride is eome ! 
And soon we reach the bridal bed. 

For, Helen ! here's my home.*'— > 

LIX. 
Rehietant <m its rusty hsage 

Revolved an iron door. 
And bf the pale moon's settifeg beam 

Were seen a chur<^ and tow'r. 
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With many a shriek and cry whiz round 
Hie birds of midnight^ scared ; 

And rustling like, autumnal leaves 
Unhallow'd ghosts were heard. 

LXL. 
0*er many a tomb and tomUstone pule 

He spurr*d the fiery horsey . 
Till sudden at an open grave 

He check*d the wondrous course. 

LXU. 
The foiling gauntlet quits the rein, 

Down drops the casque of steel, 
ThQ cuirass leaves, his shrinking side, 

The spur his gory heel. . 
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LXIIL 
The eyes desert the naked skull. 

The mould'ring flesh the bone, 
Till Helen's lily anns entwine 

4. gliastly sk^eton. 

LXIV. 
The fiirioiis baib snorts fire and foam. 

And, with a fearfiil bound, 
Dissolves at once in empty air, 

And leaves her on the ground. 

LXV. 

Half seen by fits, by fits half heard. 

Pale spectres flit along. 
Wheel round the maid in dismal dance^ 

And howl the funeral song ; 
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LXVI. 

^ £*en when the heart's with anguish deft, 

Revere the doom of Heay*n. 
Her soul is from her body reft ; 

Her spirit be forgiven !"— 
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FREDERICK AND ALICE. 



This tale is imitated, lather than translated, firom a ftagmcnt in- 
troduced in Goethe's « Clauditia von VWa BObt,* where it is 
sung by a member of a gang of banditti, to engage the attention 
of the fSunily, while his companions break into the castle. It 
owes any little merit it may possess to my firicDd Mr Lbwis, to 
whom it was sent in an extremely rude state; and who, after 
some material improYementB, pubfished it in his « Tak» qf 
Wonder,** 



Fkederick leaves the land of Rrance^ 
Homeward hastes his steps to measure ; 

Careless casts the parting glance. 
On the scene of former pleasure. 

Joying in his prancing steed, 
Keen to prove his untried blade, 

Hope's gay dreams the soldier lead 
Over mountain, moor, and glade. 
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Helpless, ruin'd, left foriorn, 

Lovely Alice wept alone : 
Mourned o*er love's fiind eontnu^ torn, 

Hope, and peace, and honour flown. 

MariE her breast* s convnlsive throbs ! 

See, the tear <^ anguish flows !-» 
Mingling soon with bursting sobs^ 

Loud the laugh of frenzy rose. 

l^ld she cursed, and wild she pray*d; 

Seven long days and nights are o'er ; 
Death in pity brought his aid. 

As the village bell struck four. 

Far from her, and far from France, 
Faithless Frederick onward rides ; 

Marking, blithe^ the morning's glance 
Mantling o*er the mountidh's sides. 

VOL. V. p 8 
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Heard ye not the boding sound. 
As the tongue of yonder tower 

Slowly,, to the hills around. 
Told the fourth, the iated hour? 

Starts the steed, and snufis the air. 
Yet no cause of dread appears ; 

Bristles high the rider's hair. 
Struck with strange mysterious fears. 

Desperate, as his terrors rise. 
In the steed the spur he hides ; 

From himself in vain he flies ; 
Anxious, restless, on he lides. 

Seven long days, and seven long nights^ 
Wild he wander'd, woe the while ! 

Ceaseless care, and causeless fright. 
Urge his footsteps many a mile. 
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Dark the seventh sad night deseends ; 

Rivers 8weU» and rain-streaais pour ; 
While the deafening thunder lends 

All the terrors of its roar. 

Weary, wet» toad spent with toil, 
Where his head shall Frederick hide ? 

Whtte, hut in yon ruin*d aisle, 
By the lightning^s flash descried. 

To the portal, dank and low. 

Fast his steed the wanderer bound ; 

Down a ruin'd staircase slow. 
Next his darkling way he wound. 

Long drear vaults before him lie ! 

Glimmering lights are seen to glide ! — 
** Blessed Maiy, hear my cry ! 

Deign a sinner's steps to guide !*'— - 
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Often lost thev qtdfenng beam; 

Still tbe lights iiio?« tiiaw befiare, 
Till they rest their ghastlj -gleam 

^ght against an iron ddor. 

Thundering vbices firom within^ 
Mix'd with peals bl laoghter, vo^ ; 

As they fell, a ablienm strain 
Lent its wild and wondsoos doae ! 

Midst the din, he seem'd to hear 
Voice of friends^by death temoyed;-** 

Well he knew that solemn air, 
*Twas the lay that Alice hiFed.-— 

Hark ! for how a solemn: kneil 
Four times on the still liii^t broke ; 

Four tinges, at its dead^i'd swell, 
Echoes from the ruins spoke. 
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As the lengthen'd clangors die, 

Slowly opes the iron door; 
Straight a banquet met his eye^ 

But a funeral's form it wore ! 

Coffins for the seats extend ; 

AU with black the board was spread ; 
Girt by parent, brother, firiend. 

Long since numbered with the dead ! 

Alice, in her grave-dothes bound, 

Ghastly smiling, points a seat ; 
All arose, with thundering sound ; 

All the eapected stranger greet. 

High their meagre arms they wave. 
Wild their notes of welcome swell ;— 

" Welcome, traitor, to the grave ! 
Perjured, bid the light fiEurewell !*'— - 
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THE 



BATTLE OF SEMPACH: 



These verses are a literal transIatioA of an aodent 
Swiss ballad upon the battle of Sempach, fought 9th 
July, 1386, being the victory by which the Swiss Can- 
tons established their independence. The autibor, Al- 
bert Tchudi, denominated the Souter, from his profes- 
sion of a shoemaker. He was a citizen of Lucerne, es- 
teemed highly among his countrymen, both Ibf his 
powers as a Master-anger or minstrel* and his courage 
as a soldier ; so that he might share the pnuse confer- 
red by Collins on .^chylus, that — 



•• Not alone he nursed the poet's flame. 

But readi'd from Virtue's hand the patriot steel.* 
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The circumstance of their being written by a poet' 
returning firom the well-fbught field he deseribesj and 
in which his country's fortune was secured, may confer 
on Tchudi's verses an interest which they are not en^ 
titled to claim from their poetical merit But ballad 
poetry, the more literally it is translated, the more it 
loses its simplicity, without acquiring either grace or 
strength ; and therefore some of the faults of the verses 
must be imputed to the translator's feeling it a duty to 
keep as closely as possible to his originaL The various 
puns, rude attempts at pleasantry, and disproportioned 
episodes, must be set down to Tchudi*s account, or to 
the taste of his age. 

The military antiquary will derive some amusement 
from the minute particulars which the martial poet has 
recorded. Tlie mode in which the Austrian men-at- 
arms received the charge of the Swiss, was by forming 
a phalanx, which they defended with their long lances. 
The gallant Wlnkelried, who sacrificed his own life by 
rushing among the spears, clasping in his arms as many 
as he could grasp, and thus opening a gap in these iron 
battalions, is celebrated in Swiss history. When fairly 
mingled together, the unwieldy length of their wea- 
pons, and cumbrous weight of their defensive armour, 
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rendered the Austrian men-at-aims a very unequal 
match for the light-armed mountaineers. The victpries 
ohtamed by the Swiss over the German chivahry^ hither- 
to deemed as formidable on foot as on horseback, led 
to important change? in the art of war. The poet de- 
scribes the Austrian kni^ts and squires as cutting the 
peaks from their boots ere they could act upon foot, in 
allusion to an inconvenient piece of foppery, often men- 
tioned in the middle ages. Lieopold III. Archduke of 
Austria, called, " The handsome man-at-orms^*' was 
slain in the battle of Sempacht with the flower of his 
chivalry. 
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^TwA8 when among our Unden trees 
The bees had housed in swarms, 

(And gre7-hair*d peeaahts tey that these 
Betoken foreign tenksy) 

Then look'd we down to Willisow, 

The land was all in flame ; 

We knew the Arehdoke Leopold 

With all bis amy came. 

p2 
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Hm Anstrian nobles made their vow. 

So hot their heart and bold, 
*' On SwitzCT carles we'll tninple now. 

And bIb; both young and oM."— 

With clarion loud, and banner proud. 

From Zuridi on the lake. 
In maitia) pomp and fur amy, 

Tlieir onward maick thty make. 



Not wot ye irtiat ahall be your lot 

In Euch a 



" I rede ye, afarire you of yonr snis, 

Before you liiTtber go ; 
A skirmish in Helvetian lulls 

May Bend your souls to woe."— 
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** But where now shall we find a priest, 

Our shrift that he may hear ?**— 
" The Switzer priest* has ta'en the field, 

He deals a penance drear. 

'' Right heavily upon your head 

He^ll lay his hand of steel ; 
And with his trusty partizan 

Your absolution deal/'— 

*Twas on a Monday morning then. 

The corn was steeped in dew. 
And merry maids had sickles ta*en, 

When the host to Sempach drew. 

The stalwart men of fiur Lucerne 
Together have they join*d ; 



« All the Swiss clergy who were able to bear anni fought in this 
atrioticwar. 
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The pith and core of manhood stern, 

* • x- ' ' ■ 

Was none cast loQks behind. 

It was the Lord of Hare-castle, 
And to the Duke he said, 

" Yon little band of brethren true 
Will meet us un^Usmay'd."^ 



i>* 



tt 



'* O Hare-castle,* thou heart of hare ! 

Fierce Oxenstem replied. 
** Shalt see then how the game will fore. 

The taimted knight replied. 



There was lacing then of helmets bright. 

And closing ranks amain ; 
The peaks they hew*<^ from their boot-points 

Might well nigh load a wain.f 



* In the oxigfaiaU Haasetutein, or Hare-stone, 
t This teems to allude to the prq[>06teroiis fashion, durinn 
middle ages, of wearing boots with the points or peaks turned 
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And thus, they to each other said, 

*' Yon handful down to hew 
Will be no boastful tale to teU, 

The peasants are so few***—- 

The gallant Swiss confedemtes there, 

They pray'd to God aloud. 
And he display*d his rainbow fiiir 

Against a swarthy doud^ 

Then heart and pulse throb'd more and more 

With courage firm and high. 
And down the good eonfed'rates bore 

On the Austrian chivalry* • 



wardSf and so long, that in some cases they were fastened to the 
knees of the wearer with small chains. When they alighted to fight 
upon foot, it would seem that the Austrian gentlemen found it ne- 
cessary to cut off these peaks, that they might move with the neces- 
sary activity. 
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The Austrian Lion* 'gan to growl. 
And toss his mane and tail ; 

And ball, and shaft, and cross-bow bolt^ 
Went whistling forth like haiL 

Lance, pike, and halberd, mingled diere. 
The game was nothing sweet ; 

The boughs of many a statelj tree 
Lay shiver'd at their feet 

The Austrian men-at-arms stood &6t. 
So close their spears they laid ; 

It chafed the gallant Winkelried, 
Who to his comrades said*— 

** I have a virtuous wife at home, 
A wife and infent son ; 

* A pun on the Archduke's name, Leopold. 
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I leave them to my country's care,— » 
This field shall soon be won. 



<* These nobles lay their spears right thick, 

And keep full, firm array, 
Yet shall my charge their order break. 

And make my brethren way.**— > 

He rush*d against the Austrian band 

In desperate career. 
And with his body, breast, and hand. 

Bore down each hostile spear. 

Four lances spltnter'd on his crest. 

Six shiver'd in his side ; 
Still on the serried files he press*d — 

He broke their ranks, and died. 

This patriot's self-devoted deed. 

First tamed the Lion*s mood, 
2 
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And the four forest Gantons freed 
JPVom thraldom hy his h&ood. 

Right where hie diarge had made a lane^ 
His valiant comrades bursty 

l^th sword and axe^ and pa rti a m, 
And'faack, and slab, and thrust 

The daunted Lion *gan to whine, 

And granted ground amaioy 
The mounted Bull,* he bent his brows, 

And gored his sides again. 

Then lost was banner, spear, and shield 

At Sempach in the ilight. 
The cloister vaults at Konig*8field 

Hold many an Austrian knight 



* A pun on the Ubob, or wild buU^ which gi^w bum to 

UMOMltOOOf Uri. 
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It was the Archduke Leopold^ 

So lordly would he ride. 
But he came against the Switzer churls. 

And they slew hun in his pride. 

The Heifer said unto the Bull, 

'* And shall I not complain ? 
Hiere came a foreign nobleman 

To milk me on the plain. 

" One thrust of thine Outrageous horn 

Has gall*d the knight so sore» 
That to the churchyard he is home. 

To range our fjLens no more«*'<«^ 

An Austrian noble left the stour, 

And fast the flight *gan take ; 
And he arrived in luckless hour 

At Sempach on the lake. 
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He and his squire a ^kdier call'd, 
(His name was Hans Von Rot,) 

" For love, or meed, or charity, 
Receive us in thy boat.'*— 

Their anxious call the fisher heard, 
And, glad the meed to win. 

His shallop to the shore he steer'd. 
And took the fliers in*. 

And while against the tide and wind 
Hans stoutly row*d his way, 

The noble to his follower sign'd 
He should the boatman slay. 

The fisher*s back was to them turn'd, 
The squire his dagger drew, 

Hans saw his shadow in the lake, 
The boat he overthrew. 
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He *wfaelm'd the boat, and as they strove. 

He stuniiM them with his oar, 
" Now, drbk ye deep, my gentle sirs, 

Tou*ll ne'er stab boatman more. 

** Two gilded fishes in the lake 

This morning have I caught. 
Their silver scales may miich avail, 

Their carrion flesh is naught.**— 

It was a messenger of woe 

Has sought the Austrian land ; 
** Ah! gracious lady, evil news ! 

My lord lies on the strand. 

<* At Sempach, on the battle-field. 
His bloody corpse lies there. ** — 
Ah, gracious Grod (** the lady cried. 
What tidings of despair !"— 



c< 



« 
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Now would yoa laiow the minstrel wigfat. 

Who sings of strife so stem, 
Albert the Souter is he higfat» 

A buigher of Lucerne. 

A merry man was he, I wot, 

The night he made the lay. 
Returning from the bloody spot. 

Where God had jndged the day. 
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THE 

NOBLE MORINGER. 

AN ANCIENT BALLAD. 

TBANSLATED FBOM THE GE&MAN. 



Thb original of these verses occiprs m a coUectiop of 

Gerinanpopular songs, entitled Sammlimg Deotschen 
Volkslieder, Berlin, 1807, published by Messrs Busdi- 
ing and Von der Hagen, both, and mbr^ especially the 
last, distinguished for their acquaintance with the an- 
cient popular poetry and legendaiy history of Germany. 
In the German editor's notice of the ballad, it is sta- 
ted to have been extracted from a manuscript Chronicle 
of Nidiolaus Thomann, chaplliin to Saint Leonard in 
'Weisenhom^'which bears the date 1533'; Mid the song 
is stated by the author to have been generally sung m 
the neighbourhood at tha^ early period. ThouvuMv^ «& 
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quoted by tlie German editor, seems fitithfiilly to have 
believed the event he narrates. He quotes tomb-stones 
and obituaries to prove the existence of the personages 
of the ballad, and discovers that there actually died on 
the 11th May 1349, a Lady Von Neuffen, Countess of 
Marstetten, who was by birth of the house of Moringer. 
This lady he supposes to have been Moringer*8 daughter 
mentioned in the ballad. He quotes the same authority 
for the death of Berckhold Von Neuffen in the same 
year. The editors, on the whole, seem to embrace the 
opinion of Professor Smith of Ulm, who, from the lan- 
guage of the ballad, ascribes its date to the fifteenth 
century. 

• The legend itself turns on an incident not peculiar to 
Germany, and which perhaps was not unlikely to hap- 
pen in more instances than one, when crusaders abode 
long in the Holy Land, and their disconsolate dames re- 
ceived no tidings of their fate. A story very similar in 
circumstances, but without the miraculous maebinery 
of Saint Thomas, is told of one of the ancient Lord$ of 
Haigh-hall in Lancashire, the patrimonial inheontance 
of the late Ck)untess of Balcarras ; and the particolars 
are represented in stained glass upon a window in that 
ancient manor-house. 
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NOBLE MORINGER. 



I. 

O9 WILL yon hear a knightly tale of old Bohemian day. 

It was the noble Moringer in wedlock bed he lay, 

He halsed and kiss'd his dearest dame, that was as sweet 

as May, 
And said, ** Nowy lady of my heart, attend the words I say. 

II. 
*' *lls I have yow*d a pUgrimage unto a distant shrine. 
And I must seek Saint Thomas-land, and leave the land 
that's mine ; 
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Here shalt thou dwell the while in state, so thou wilt pledge 

thy fey, 
That thou for my return will wait seven twelvemonths and 

a day."— 

III. 
Then out and spoke that lAdy bright, sore troubled in her 

cheer, 
" Now tell me true, thou noble knight, what order takest 

thou here ; 
And who shall lead thy vassal band, and hold thy lordly 

sway, 
And be thylady*s guardian true, when thou art feraway?**^ 

IV. 

Out spoke the noble Moringer, <* Of that have thou no 

care. 

There's many a valiant gentleman of me holds livmg feir, 

12 
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) trustiest shall rule my land, my vassals and my state, 
I be a guardian tried and true to thee, my lovely mate. 

V. 

8 ChristiaiiF.man, I needs must keep the vow whidi I 
have plight ; 

en I am fjEur in foreign land, remember thy true knight ; 

I cease, my dearest dame, to grieve, for vain were sor- 
row now, 

grant thy Moringer his leave, since Crod hath heard 
his vow." — 

VL 

us the noble Moringer from bed he made him bowne, 
. met him there his Chamberlain, with ewer and with 

gown: 
Sungthe mantle on his back, *twasfurr*d with miniver, 
lipp*d his hand in water cold, and bathedhis forehead 

lair. 
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VIL 
*' Now hear," lie said, ** Sir Chamberlain^ true vassal art 

thou mine, 
And such the trust that I repose in that proyed worth of 

thine, 
For seven years shalt thou rule my towers, aod lead my 

vassal train, 
And pledge thee for my Lady's &ith till I return again.*'— 



VIII. 
The Chamberlain was blunt and true, and sturdily said he, 
*' Abide, my lord, and rule your own, and take this rede 

from me ; 
That woman's fsuth's a brittle trust— >Seven twelvemonths 

did'st thou say? 
I'll pledge me for no lady's truth, beyond the seventh &ir 

day."— 
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ix; 

.The noble Baron turn'd him round, his heart was ^11 of 

care, 
His gallant Esquire stood him nigh, he was Marstetten's 

heir, 
To whom he spoke right anxiously, '< Thou trusty squire 

to me, 
Wilt thou receive this weighty trust when I am o*er the 

sea? 

X.' 

** To watch and word my castle strong, and to protect my 

land. 
And to the hunting or the host to lead my vassal hand ; 
And pledge thee for my Lady*s faith, till seven long years 

are gone. 
And guard her as Our Lady dear was guarded by Saint 

John."— 
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Mantetten's heir was land and trae, bat fierjr, bot, and 

young, 
And readily he answer made with too presnmptooiis 

tongue; 
" My noble lord, cast case awi^t u^ ^ your jouney 

wendy 
And trust this charge to me until your pilgrimage bave 

end. 



XIL 
<< Rely iqK>n my plig^ited fiuth, which shall be tndy tried. 
To guard your lands, and word your towers, and with 

your vassals ride ; 
And for your lovely Lady's fiuth, so virtuous and so dear, 
1*11 gage my head it knows no change, be absent thirty 

year."-^ 
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XIII. 
The noble Moringer took dieer when thus he hewnl him 

speak. 
And doubt forsook his troubled brow, and sorrow left 

his cheek ; 
A long adieu he bids to all— hoists toiK*8ailfl^ and away, 
And wanders in Saint Thomas-Iand se^en twelvemonths 

and a day. 

XIV. 

It was the noble Moringer within an orchard slept. 
When on the Baron's slumbering sense a boding vision 

crept ; 
And whisper'd in his ear a voice, ^ 'Tis time. Sir Knight, 

to wake. 
Thy Lady and thine heritage another master take. 



q2 
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XV- 

** Thy tower another banner knows, thy steeds anotiier 

rein; 
And stoop them to another's ifdll thj gallant vassal 

train; 
And she^ the Lady of thy love^ so iuthful once and ftir. 
This night within thy fother's hall she weds Marstet- 

ten's heir."— 



XVL 

It is the noble Moringer starts up and teai^ his beard, 
" Oh would that I had ne'er been bom ! what tidhigs 

have I heard ! 
To lose my lordship and my lands the less would be any 

care, 
But, God! that e'er a squire untrue edionld wed my 

Lady fiur ! 
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XVIL 
** O good Sfunt Thomas, liear/' he pray*d, ** n^ patroh 

Samt art thou, 
A traitor robs me of my land even while I pay my vow ! 
My wife he brings to infamy that was so pm*e of name, 
And I am fiur in foreign land, aiuL mtitt endine ik^ 

shame. *'-^ 

XVIU. 
It was the good Saint Thomas, then, who heaid his jnU 

grim*s prayer. 
And sent a sleep so deep and dead that it o'erpower*d 

his care ; 
He waked in &ir BcHliettian land outeitretch'd beside m ril^ 

High on the right a castlie stood, low on the left a mill. 

• • I' 

XIX. 
The Moringer he started up as one from speH unbound. 
And dtxzj with surprise and joy gaaed wildly all around; 
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« I know my father's ancient towers, the mill, the 
stream I know ; 

Now Ueased be my patron Saint who cheer'd his pil- 
grim's woe !"— 

XX. 

He leant npon his pilgrim 8ta£^ and to the mill he drew, 
So alter'd was his goodly form that none their master 

knew. 
The Baron to the miller said, ^ Good friend, for charity, 
Tell a poor pinlmer in your land what tidings may there 

be?"— 

XXI. 

The miUer answer'd him again, <* He knew of little news, 
SaTe that the Lady of the land did a new bridegroom 

choose; 
Her husband died in distant land, such is the constant 

word. 
His death site heavy on our soulsi be was a worthy Lord. 
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XXIL 
" Of him I held the little mill which wins me living free^ 
God rest the Baron in his grave, he still was kind to me ; 
And when Saint Martin's tide comes round, and millers 

take their toll, 
Hie priest tha* prays for Mcunnger shall havv both cope 

and stole."— 

XXIIL 

It was the noUe Moringer to climb the hiU began. 

And stood before the bolted gate a woe and weary man; 

'' Now help me, every saint in heaven tbat dm compas- 
sion take, 

To gain the entrance of my hall this woeful match to 
break."— 

XXIV, 

His very knock it sounded sad, his call was sad and slow. 
For heart and head, and voice and hand, were heavy all 
with woe; 
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And to the warder thus he spoke, *' Friend, to thy Lady 

say, 
A pilgrim from Saint lliomas-land craves harbour for a 

day. 

XXV. 

" I've wander'd many a weary sU^ my itiength is well 
nig^ done, 

And if she turn me from her gate, 1*11 see no morrow's 
sun : 

I pray, for sweet Saint Thomas' sake, a pilgrim's bed 
and dole. 

And for the sake of Moringer's, her once loved hus- 
band's soul." — 

XXVI. 

It was the stalwart warder then he came his dame be- 
fore, 

" A pilgrim, worn and travel-toil'd, stands at the castle 
door; • 
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And prays for sweet Saint Thomas* sake for harbour and 

for dole. 
And for the sake of Moringer, thy noUe hnsiMuid's 

souL"— 

XXVIL 
The Lady's gentle heart was moved, << Do iq> the gate,'* 

she said, 
" And bid the wanderer welcome be to banquet and to 

> bed; 
And since he names my husband's name» so Uiat he lists 

to stay, 
These towers shall be his harbourage a twelvemonth and 
a day."— 

XXVIII. ' 

It was the stalwart warder then undid the portal broad. 
It was the noble Moringer that o'er the threshold strode ; 
*' And have thou thanks, kind heaven," he said, << though 

from a man of sin, 
That the true lord stands here once more his castle gate 

with/n,**— 
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XXIX. 

Xben up tlie hall paced Moringer, hk step was sad asd 

slow. 
It sat fall heavy on his heart, none seem'd their Lord to 

know ; 
He sat him on a lowly benei^ <^presB*d with wde and 

wrong, 
Short spaee he sat, hut ne'er to him seem'd little space 

so long, 

XXX. 

KoW qpent was day, and feasting o*er, and come was 
evening hour, 

The time was nigh when new-made brides reture to nup- 
tial bower ; 

<< Our castle's wont," a brides-man said, ** hath been 
both firm and long, 

No guest to harbour in our halls till he shall chaimt a 
song."— 
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XXXL 

n spoke the youthful bridegroom there as he sat by 

the bride, 
Ty merry mmstrel folks,'* quoth he, ** lay shalm and 

harp aside ; 
* pilgrim guest must sing a lay, the castle's rule to 

hold, 
1 well his guerdon will I pay with garment and with 

gold."— 

XXXII. 

IhiU flows the lay of frozen age," 'twas thus the pil- 
grim sung, 

Jot golden meed, nor garment gay, unlocks her heavy 
tongue ; 

3e did I sit, thou bridegroom gay, at board as rich as 
thine, 

1 by my side as fair a bride, with all her charms, was 
mine. 

VOL. V. R 9 
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XXXIIL 
« But time traced finrows on myfiuse, and I gre«r silve 

hair'd. 
For locks of brown, and cheeks of youth, she left th 

brow and beard ; 
Once rich, but now a pahner poor, I tread life's late 

stage, 
And mingle with your bridal mirth the lay of fron 

age. — 

XXXIV. 

It was the noble Lady there this woeful lay that hears 
And for the aged pUgrim*s grief her eye was dimmed wii 

tears; 
She bade her gallant cup-bearer a golden beaker take, 
And bear it to the pahner poor to quaff it for her sake 

XXXV. 

It was the noble Moringer that dropped amid the wini 
A bridal ring of burnished gold so costly and so fine : 
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Now listen, gentles, to my song, it tells you but the sooth, 
*Twas with that very ring of gold he pledge his bridal 
' truth'. 

XXXVL 

llien to the cup-bearer he said, " Do me one kindly 

deed. 
And, should my better days return, fall rich shall be thy 

meed; 
Bear back the golden cup again to yonder bride so gay. 
And crave her of her courtesy to pledge the palmer 

gray."— 

XXXVIL 

The cup-bearer was courtly bred, nor was the boon de- 
nied. 

The golden cup he took again, and bore it to the bride ; 

'* Lady,** he said, '' your reverend guest sends this, and 
bids me pray. 

That, in thy noble courtesy, thou pledge the palmer 
gray.**— 
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XXXVIII. 
The ring hath caught the Lady*8 eye, she Tiews it dose 

and near, 
Tlien you might hear her shriek aloud, ** The Moringer 

is here !** 
Then might you see her start firom seat, while tears in 

torrents feU, 
But whether 'twas for joy or woe the ladies best can 

teU. 

XXXIX. 

But loud she utter'd thanks to heaven, and every saint- 
ly power. 

That had retum'd the Moringer before the midnight 
hour: 

And loud she utter'd vow on vow, that never was there 
bride, 

That had like her preserved her troth, or been so sorely 
tried. 
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XL. 

'* Yes, here I claim the praise," she said, ** to constant 

matrons due. 
Who keep the troth that they have plight so stedfastly 

and true ; 
For count the term however you will, so that you count 

aright, 
Seven twelvemonths and a day are out when bells toll 

twelve to-night"— 

XLI. 
It was Marstetten then rose up, his folchion there he 

drew, 
He kneel'd before the Moringer, and down his weapon 

threw; 
" My oath and knightly faith are broke," these were the 

words he said, 
** Then take, my liege, thy vassal's sword, and take thy 

vassal's head."— 
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XLIL — -P .V 

The noble Maringer he smiled, and then alonaiB» ■■;, 
*' He gathers wisdom that hath roam'd seven twelve 

months and a day ; 
My daughter now hath fifteen years, fome speaks he 

sweet and fair, 
I give her for the bride you lose, and name her for m 

heir. 

XLIII. 
" The young bridegroom hath youthful bride, the ol 

bridegroom the old. 
Whose &ith was kept till term and tide so punctual 

were told ; 
But blessings on the warder kind that oped my cast 

gate, 
For had I come at morrow tide, I came a day to late."- 

END OF VOLUME Flf^H. 
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